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THE NEW ELEVATOR AT KANSAS GRAIN TRADE OF NEW ORLEANS. | foster the grain trade of the city, and will continue in 


E | CITY, KAN. 


- Chicago, Kansas & Nebraska 
- Railroad Company, at Eleventh 
treet, Kansas City, Kan. It is 
Specially arranged for cheaply 
‘handling and cleaning grain, and 
has a handling capacity of 25 
cars in and 50 cars out per day. 
‘Only three men besides the su- 
 perintendent and engineer, are 
required to operate the elevator. 
‘The house was built to do a 
regular mixing and cleaning 
business, and has the cleaning 
oor located between the ground 
md bin floor, the same as the 
Englewood elevator, of which 
we gave an illustrated description 
“in our last issue. The grain. is 
weighed, cleaned and mixed in 
one transit. After the grain has 
once been elevated to the top of 
_ the tower, power, conveyors and 
‘elevators are not needed in the 
reparation of the grain for ship- 
“ment, as it can be weighed, 
leaned and mixed on its way 
own tothe cars. This arrange- 
_ ment makes it necessary to build 
‘the working tower very high. 
Manilla rope transmissions are 
used exclusively, both in the en- 
gine r.om and ia the elevator. 


ngement has caused much fa- 
vorable comment by visiting ele- 
-vator men. 

Among other machinery in 
his elevator are two Monitor 
Varehouse Separators, furnished 
y Huntley, Cranson & Ham- 
-mond of Silver Creek, N. Y. 

_ The elevator is operated by 
Talpey Bros. & Co., and was 
‘built by Tue Hemenreicu 


Block, Chicago, Ill. 


completed last January. It is situated on the line of the erything seems to favor it. 


‘he smooth, noiseless running of [E 
he machinery due to this ar- 


Company, grain elevator builders of 99-101 Metropolitan 


pienia y The grain trade of New Orleans is on the increase, and 
- The elevator of which we herewith give a cut, was the prospects are that it will continue to increase, for ev- | wheat, corn and oats, which tend to bring the New Or- 
During the last few years the : leans market more in harmony with other seaboard mar- 


this course. 
Last year certain changes were made in the grading of 


kets. The inspection, which is 
optional, continues in charge of 
the same parties that have had it 
for a number of years. The 
grain committee in its last report 
to the Board of Trade, recom- 
mended that the charge of in- 
spection be evenly divided 
~between the buyer and _ seller, 
each paying half. 
The average yearly rate on 
wheat from St. Louis to Liver- 
pool via New Orleans for tke last 


eight years has been about seven 
cents less per bushel than the 
rate to Liverpool via New York. 
The time required to ship via 
New Orleans is much more than 
via New York, but this should 
not be a serious drawback. The 
outward tonnage of New Or- 
leans is not so great as New 
York, but it will undoubtedly 
increase during the next few 
years, because all the goods im- 
ported to supply the South and 
Southwest will soon be import«d 
at New Orleans. 

The grain exported from New 
Orleans during 1889 exceeded 
the amount exported during any 
year of the past decade, except 
1881. The amount included 13,- 
601,830 bushels of corn, 1,(67,- 
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864 of wheat, and 17,432 of rye, 
against 5,599,663 of corn, and 1,- 
056,892 of wheat for 1888; 7,201,- 
231 of- corn and 4,390,126 of 
wheat for 1887; 8,155,948 of corn 
and 988,626 of wheat for 1886; 
7,529,357 of corn, 24,148 of 
wheat and 152,913 of rye for 
1885; 4,005,242 of corn, 1,409,- 
424 of wheat and 281,151 of rye 
for 1884; 9,659,876 of corn, 1,- 


facilities for shipping grain to New Orleans tave been | 829,148 of wheat and 137,620 of rye for 1883; 250,485 of 
increased, and of late the facilities for handling grain at | corn, 6,125,676 of wheat and 15,5(0 of rye for 1882; 9,596,- 
aa that port have been improved. New elevators have been | 956 of corn, 5,901,127 of wheat and 23,000 of rye for 1881, 

Massachusetts is trying to exterminate the bucket provided and others will soon be built. The New Or- | ard 17,555,829 of corn, 4,533,789 of wheat and 22,423 


leans Board of Trade has of late made a special effort to | buskels of rye in 1880. The corn exports for 1889 excecd 
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all former years. The wheat exports are light as com- 
pared with some preceding years. This is accounted 
for by the fact that we are exporting flour instead of 
wheat, as formerly, and the wheat exports of all ports 
will show a decrease during the last few years. 

The moathly statements of the New Orleans grain in- 
spectors show that during the yearending Aug. 31, 1889, 
12,918,056 bushels of wheat and 885,957 bushels of corn 
were exported from New Orleans, an increase of 8,771,- 
752 bushels of corn and 223,091 of wheat over the same 
period of 1887-’88. 

Their statements since last August’ show that during 
the eight months ending with March 10,213,041 bushels 
of corn, 864,248 of wheat and 109,571 bushels of rye were 
exported from New Orleans, an increase of 3,555,162 
bushels of corn, 193,263 of wheat and 109,571-of rye over 
the same period of 1888-89. 


FLAX IN ENGLAND. 


There is in England, says the Minneapolis Market 
Record, a flax growers’ asseciation, and a plan of opera- 
tion is to relieve the farmer of all expense and trouble of 
looking after his flax straw. All they ask of him is to 
wait for his money until they have converted the straw 
into fiber and sold it, after which, having deducted the 
cost of steeping, drying, scutching, etc., they will hand 
him over the balance until he has received some $15 per 
ton for all the straw delivered by him to the company. If 
the results are satisfactory, he will grow flax again next 
year. Having expended money in the erection of steep- 
ing vats and machinery, of course the flax growers’ asso- 
ciation will do its best to satisfy him. But it is admitted 
that not one English farmer in ten knows that the linseed 
cake he feeds to his stock is made from flaxseed, grown 
in other countries and imported to the extent of some 20,- 
000,000 bushels annually. The reason it has not been more 
cultivated is said to be because they don’t know how to 
utilize the straw. Some propose to make paper of it, 
but that would be too costly, quite as much so as to make 
paper from the farmer’s kitchen table. It might be a 
good thing for them if the Minneapolis Board of Trade 
would take up the subject, or at least tell the Englishmen 
what it knows of flax jute and sissal. 


LADOGA WHEAT. 


The report of the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Colonization for Quebec contains a reference to experi- 
ments with Ladoga wheat which is of considerable im- 
portance. In the report he says: 

«‘About one hundred bushels of this early Russian 
wheat were purchased from the Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa, and distributed among our most advanced 
farmers. It appears to be a great success, especially in 
districts liable to early frosts, ripening in all cases earlier 
than the ordinary wheat of the country. These experi- 
ments will be continued; they have shown the advantages 
of sowing grain the best suited to the soil and climate of 
the different counties. The Ladoga has been sown from 
the Ottawa to the Saguenay, and has given much satis- 
faction. It is adry wheat, amalgamating readily with 
the softer quality of wheats, making an improved flour, 
and is known in the markets as a hard wheat.” 

Ladoga wheat is a variety of early ripening spring 
wheat imported from the vicinity of Lake Ladoga in 
north latitude 60°, north of St. Petersburg. The object 
of the Dominion Department of Agriculture in importing 
this wheat was to ascertain by a series of experiments its 
adaptability to the Northwest asa grain which would pro- 
duce flour as good or nearly as good as Fife wheat, and 
at the same time ripen earlier so as to escape early autumn 
frosts which are prevalent in some parts of that section of 
the Dominion. The experiments reported last year by 
the management of the Central Experimental Farm estab- 
lished pretty conclusively that Ladoga wheat met the re- 
quirements mentioned, and now we have further confir- 
mation of the fact from the report of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture of Quebec. The points in favor of Ladoga 
wheat are: That it isa productive and valuable variety 
of hard wheat; that chemical analyses tests of flour 
showed an appreciable difference in favor of Ladoga over 
Red Fife wheat; that it has thus far ripened ten days 
earlier, on an average, over the whole Dominion, than the 
Red Fife. These points are of great importance to farm- 
ers, especially to those living in localities subject to early 
autumn frosts. 
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BEVELS FOR GRAIN SPOUTS. 


The following practical methods for obtaining the bev- 
els for a grain spout were given by a correspondent of 
Carpentry and Building, and which the writer prefers 


FIa. 4, 


above many others, one of which inaccuracies is presented 


in this paper by way of comparison. 


Referring to Mg.1 of the sketches, let A B represent 
the first floor, C D the second floor, and B # the slant of. 
Draw F G at right angles to B H, and | state should champion such a bill and thus interfere 


the spout at 60°. 
equal to the diagonal of the spout, 


Bisect G Fin H; 


i i 


through @ and H draw @Tand HJ. Make HK and 
HT equal to HG and HF. Join GK FTL, whic 

forms a section through the spout. Through J draw 
NV M, perpendicular, cutting the slant of spout B Z a 
M. Make J Oand J Nequal to H K and HL. Join 
B N I 0, which is a section of spout when fitted to the 
floor. To obtain the bevel required to cut the spov i, 

make J P equal to J M; join PN. From Band Nas i 
centers, and with B Mand WV P as radii, describe arcs to — 
meet at Q. Join Q and B. Then the required bevel is at 

B. If the upper part of the spout is required to cut the 
vertical wall J R, then join Q NV. The bevel will be at g, 
and the section through the vertical wall will be P 0 WV 
Now, if the point Q is raised up, revolving on WV B to t 
height of J M, the line Q Band Q N will be plumb 
J Band JN. Therefore the bevels must be right. 

Referring now to Fig. 2 of the illustrations, let A B 
represent the floor line, and B C the slant of spout, which 
is 60°. Draw D I perpendicular to A B, cutting the sla 
line at OC. From D, and at right angles to D B, dra 
DH. From Das center, and D F'as radius, describe the 
arc GH. JoinG H. Make F # equal to @ H; jo 
FB. The required bevel is at B. If the drawing is 
curate, B # will equal B J. The section at floor 
AGBJ. Ié the spout is to fit the vertical wall ZL, 
G EH. The bevel will be at C, and the vertical section 
be KGHL. 

IT now refer to the solution of J. P., Omaha, Neb., a 
8. C., Wichita, Kan., which opera in the Februa 
amber of Capron and Building of 1889, In n 
opinion the diagrams are not correct, for the reason they 
w.ll not give the right bevel except when the slant of the 
spout is 45°. The reason for this I will endeavor to show _ 
by means of the diagrams, which I will call Fig. 3 and 
Fig. 4. In this case the slant of the spout is drawn at 
60°. Now take the measure of the bevels mn of Fig. 3 
and Fig. 4, and transfer them to Fig. 2, mn, and th 
distance WV O will show the error. 


RYE GROWING IN ICE. 


More rye could and should be produced in this coun 
try. It is easily produced, and in fact, if we believe the — 
following, we must acknowledge that rye is anxious to 
grow in the land of the free: 

L. P. Woods, a Clarinda, Iowa, ice packer, relates a 
wonderful story of how he found a stock of rye growing - 
in a block of pure ice. To prove the remarkable narrative, — 
which he quite correctly supposed would be doubted if : 
not corroborated in some manner, he carried the block to i 
the office of the Herald of that city, and there exhibited 
to a curious crowd the rye blades two inches long, with — 
tiny thread-like roots extending far into the crystal block. 


MALT VS. CORN. 


A Kansas man has introduced a bill in the House of 
Representatives to discourage the use of corn, rice, starch, 
glucose, or any substitute for hops, in the manufacture of 
beer, by imposing a special tax upon and regulating the — 
manufacture, sale and importation of ‘‘adulterated lager 
beer.” , 

The act defines the two productions as follows: ‘That 
for the purposes of this act the words ‘lager beer’ or 
‘Jager bier’ shall be understood to mean the fluid, drink — 
or beverage usually known as lager beer, and which is 
made exclusively from hops, malt and water. a 

“That for the purposes of this act any beer, fluid _ 
drink or beverage made or sold or intended to be sold as 
lager beer or as adulterated lager beer, in the making or 
manufacturing of which glucose or grape sugar, starch, 
corn, rice, soda, bicarbonate of soda, aloes, or any other 
substitute for hops, or any substitute or adulterant, or 
any other substance than hops, malt and water is used, 
shall be known and designated as adulterated lager 
beer.”’ ae 

The bill then goes on to distinguish brewers of aa 
dealers in ‘‘adulterated lager beer” and to define the 
special United States tax they are to pay, which is fixed 
at $500 for wholesale dealers, $50 for retail dealers, and 
$1,000 for brewers of the so-called adulterated article, 
and it also defines the penalties to which those who 
or brew the beverage so styled, without pe raid 
the special taxes prescribed. 

Corn has been so cheap the last two years that co 
erable has been used in the manufacture of beer. I 
rather surprising that a representative of a great 


the consumption of the products of his constituents, 
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STILWEL’S LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER AND FILTER. 


With scarcely an exception, the waters used for the 
generation of steam for mechanical purposes are, the 
world over, to a greater or less degree, impregnated with 
some foreign matter held in solution and ready for pre- 
cipitation upon the slightest chemical provocation. 
Among these may be most frequently counted lime, mag- 
nesia, sulphur, iron silica, etc., or the more crude mud 
and vegetable impurities not yet tesolved into their orig- 
inal component parts. The universality of the existence 
of this condition of things renders the provision for a 
safeguard against a remedy for the consequent evils a 
necessary factor in the primary calculations of every en- 
gineer. The course of injurious action in all these cases 
is all the same—direct and natural. 

Where the feed water is pumped directly into the 

boiler without being purified, the heat soon frees the im- 

purities, which are precipitated upon the inner surfaces 
of the boiler shell and upon the flues as well, to which 
they cling in the form commonly known as “‘scale.” A 
non-conductor is thus interposed between the water and 
the boiler shell which can hardly fail in causing: 

A rapid deterioration -of quality and quantity of the 
iron, from burning and corrosion. 

An excessive waste of fuel. 

Explosions as matters of frequent occurrence. 

Priming or foaming of the boiler, which causes grit to 
work over with the steam into the engine, to the great in- 
jury of all its parts. : 

Frequent and extensive repairs to boilers. 

Stoppages and delays incident to the necessary cleaning 
of boilers. 

The actual cost and damages sustained from these more 
prominent evils, together with many minor ones unmen- 
tioned, all of which directly and. inevitably result from 
the presence in boilers, if sammed np and expressed in 


dollars, would.astonish those whose profits and prosperity 


_ says: 


in business are suffering so largely from this cause. This 


is not a matter of speculation or vague theory. 


Competent men of learning and experience have ex- 
pended much thought, time and money in experimenting, 
with reference to the nature and effects of boiler incrusta- 
tions; Ina very able paper on ‘‘Incrustation of Steam 
Boilers,” read before the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science by Dr. Joseph G. Rogers, he 
“The evil effects of scale’ are due to the fact that 
it is relatively a non-conductor of heat. Its conducting 
power as compared with that of iron isas1to 37-50.” 
This known, it is readily appreciated that more fuel is re- 


quired to heat water through scale than through iron 


_ more fuel. 


_ red heat. 


. 
~” 


4) 


4 


: 


alone. It has been demonstrated that a scale 1-16 of an 
inch thick requires the extra expenditure of 15 per cent. 
As the scale thickens the ratio increases; thus 
when itis 14 of aninch thick, 60 percent. more is re- 
quired; at 44 inch, 150 per cent., and so on. To raise 
steam to a working pressure of 60 pounds, the water 
must be heated to 330 degrees Fahrenheit. This may be 
done through a 14-inch shell by heating the external sur- 
face to about 325 degrees. If a 14-inch scale intervenes, 
the boiler must be heated to 800 degrees—almost a low 
The higher the temperature at which iron is 
kept, the more readily it oxidizes, and at any temperature 
above 600 it soon becomes granular from carbonization, 
or conversion into the state of cast iron. Weakness of 


boiler thus produced predisposes to sudden explosions 


and makes expensive repairs necessary. ~ 

To follow this out: We find that ordinarily there will 
have accumulated in a new boiler after four months’ use 
1-16 of an inch of scale; after eight months’ use, 4g of an 
inch of scale, and soon. Nowif Dr. Rogers’ theory, as 
stated in the scientific paper herein quoted from, be cor- 


; 
A 
‘ rect, it necessarily follows that after one month’s service, 
_ 7% per cent. more, and so on; making an average for the 


year of over 20 per cent. more fuel than it’ would have 
consumed if using pure water. 

Perhaps the most practical point from which to view 
the matter is that of direct loss in dollars and cents. 
_ Fifty-horse powers at five pounds of coal per horse 


_ power per hour, amounts to 2,500 pounds of coal per 


~ 


day of ten hours, or 74g tons per week of 60 hours, or 
390 tons per annum. The amount of coal at $3.50 per 
_ ton—a low average price—amounts to $26.25 per week, 


_ and $1,365 pet annum, expended for coal. Now 20 per 


cent, of this amotint equals $5.25 per week of 50 hours, 
and $278 per annum, which amount 1s actually lost in 
fuel alone on a 60-horse power boiler, and which would 


be saved by the use of pure water, or in other words, by 
preventing the formation of the scale. 

The difficulty of this scale formation can be overcome 
in three different recognized ways: 

First. Picking the scale off by mechanical means. This 
is slow, clumsy and applicable to certain builds of boilers 
only. 

Second. Purging the boiler by means of the chemical 
compounds known as boiler powders. This is dangerous 
chiefly fromthe evident fact that an acid or any other 
chemical strong enough to eat off the scale will not stop 
there, but will go ahead and eat the boiler shell as well 

Third. The use of pure water. The simplest and 
surest way is always the safest and best. If the water is 
purified from scale-forming material before entering the 
boiler, certainly no scale can form. : 

This brings us directly to a consideration of the means 
acknowledged by competent enzineers as the best. in use 
for the prevention of this formation by the furnishing of 
pure water, — ; 

Stilwell’s Lime-Extracting Heater and Filter combined 
consists of an iron vessel of suitable size for requirements 
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STILWELL’S LIME-EXTRACTING HEATER AND FILTER. 


of the case, constructed in various shapes, but usually of 
upright cylindrical form; into which the escape steam 
from the engine is exhausted. (Where no engine is em- 
ployed it may be arranged for using steam direct from 
the boiler.) The cold water intended for the boiler enters 
the heater at its top, and in its passage downward to its 
outlet is thoroughly boiled, which process liberates the free 
carbonic acid, s ‘ts free the salts held in solution, and pre- 
cipitates them upon suitable removable surfaces provided 
for their reception. 

This is exactly what the Stilwell Heater accomplishes. 
The water enters the heater, and in its downward passage 
traverses a large area of heating and depositing surfaces, 
arranged in the form of remcvable shelves, having al er- 
nate openings, As the thin sheet of water passes over 
these shelves, all of which are very hot, and descends 
from shelf to shelf, it is met in its downward course and 
constantly acted upon by an ascending current of steam, 
which enters the heater at the lower part. The action of 
this lower current of steam completes the separation and 
precipitation of the foreign particles which is begun when 
the water enters the heater, 

The construction of the heater is such that nota drop 


-of water can pass down through it without being thor- 


oughly boiled. The lime, magnesia, sulphur, ircn, silica, 
etc., which this process of boiling sets from the water, 
are dep sited in a crystalized state upon the entire series 
of shelves, the deposit always being heaviest on the upper 
shelf and diminishing in quantity as it approaches the 
lower shelf. From this lower shelf the water passes 
through the filtering chamber, which completes the puri- 
fication, and it is then fit, in its fuel-saving capacity, to 
enter the boiler. 

The peculiarly advantageous features of this heater and 
filter, all of which are securely covered by letters patent, 
may be summed up as follows: 

The escape steam from the engine is -utilized, and the 
volume used enables the pu ifying of large quantities of 
water, while every particle of the water is boiled thcr- 
oughly. No other heater applies the same degree of 
steam heat, nor does any other allow the same opportunity 
for sult deposit. 

The arrangement of the shelves ard the ease with 
which they can be handled and withdrawn for cleansing. 

The filtering system, the leading point in which is that 
the water passes upward through the filtering chumber 
on its way to the discharge pipe, and not downward or 
sideways, as is ususlly the case. 

The arrangement by which the door of the heater is 
fastened. There are no bolts, set screws nor keys used, 
and the door of the largest heater can be removed in a 
couple of minutes. 

The heater is self contained, occupies but little space, 
very simple, easily and cheaply attached, and cannot get 
out of repair, finished in workmanship, supplied with a 
glass water gauge, waste cock, snd can be successfully 
operated by a common laborer. The peculiar adaptness 
of the upright round heater for muddy water and im- 
pregnated with iron, sulphur, etc. 

It is claimed that the use of the Stilwell Heater effects 
a saving of at least 10 per cent. of fuel where soft water 
is used, and when ‘‘hard,” or impure water is used, it 
will effect a saving of from 15 to 50 per cent. of fuel, not 
to mention the saving to the boilers in time and in obviat- 
ing the necessity occasioned by ‘‘scale” of frequently 
“blowing off” and cleaning. 

The cut used above is from a photograph of a heater 
now in use, taken after a two weeks’ use in heating water 
loaded naturally with lime held in solution. 

These heaters have been tested abundantly during the 
past ten years, and there are to day over three thousand 
in active use. They are manufactured only by the Srim 
WELL & Brerce MANUFACTURING ComPaNy of Dayton, 
Ohio. 


BALTIMORE WANTS MORE ELE- 
VATORS. 


It appears very difficult, says the Baltimore Jowrnal of 
Commerce, to make our Pennsylvania Railroad authorities 
understand that there is no haste in delay, and that the 
treatment which the great Keystone route has accorded 
Philadelphia won’t go down in Baltimore. The city 
which has been enabled to steer clear of state inspection 
of grain is entitled to some consideration, and should not 
be kept upon its knees begging for a city elevator, some 
hay sheds, and, above all, something, however crude, to 
replace incinerated No 3. The last foolish idea we heard 
promulgated was to enlarge No. 1, and it reminded us of 
the resolution passed by a Western town council to build 
a new penitentiary, and to use the materials in the old. 

No. 1, under intelligent management, handled during 
last month 3,009 cars, equaling in capacity nearly 2,000,- 
0 0 bushels, and on the last day of the month, up to 4:30 
P. M., put 136,000 bushels of corn on the steamship Idaho; 
but it takes a steamship a day to keep the house moving. 
The accumulation on track is light, but delays are dan- 
gerous, and Baltimore doesn’t want any grain stored in 
barges.- The Corn and Flour Exchange has already paid 
Philadelphia a penalty, and the City of Brotherly Love, 
at present strained for storage room, points to delay, as 
with the finger of fate, and says to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, ‘‘Thou didst it.” Yet Philadelphia has the best ar- 
ranged city elevator in this or any other country, the 
railroad being evidently interested in retail business. 
Baltimore wants just such another, and that million and 
a half bushel house near Point Breeze, and, under the 
perfectly harmless guns of Fort Carroll, should be 
commenced at once, We are prepared to anoint the 
cornerstone, 
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MENASHA PULLEYS. AND HANG- 
ERS. 


The following concerning the Menasha Wood Split 
Pulley Company of Menasha, Wis., will be of interest to 
many readers: The Menasha pulleys have long taken the 
first rank among pulley dealers and users They are 
found in the largest and best equipped factories and mills 
of all kinds in every state and territory, and are sold by 
over sixty of the best dealers in pulleys in America in all 
the 1 rge cities. Tie feature which makes them superior 
to other pulleys is that they have a hardwood bent rim, 
which makes the best belt surface of any pulley made; 
besides, if it wears at all, it will wear even, and is not af 
fected by the action of the belt upon it. As the rim is 
practically a solid piece of wood, no glue or nails being 
used in its construction, it is very much stronger than a 
rim made of several hundred pieces, which is the case 
with some other wooden pulleys. The hubs of the pul- 
leys are either hardwood or iron, accoiding to the size of 
the pulley, and spokes are securely bolted to the rim, so 
that every part of the pulley is positively put together, 
and its durability is not depending on the shrinkage or 
swelling of the wood. Another important feature is that 
it is fastened to the shaft by gripping between the hub 
and shaft, friction-board paper, made very hard by hy- 
draulic pressure to the exact thickness, so that it is a per- 
fect fit, and when gripped to shaft it is absolutely impos- 


THE CITY OF CHICAGO GRAIN 
ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


The statutory meeting of the shareholders of the City 
of Chicago Grain Elevator. Company, Limited, was held 
in London, March 5. Mr. John Aste presided. 

The chairman said that they called that meeting in com- 
pliance with the Act of Parliament. It was called too 
early toenable the directors to give them any special 
statement of accounts, or any business done, because the 
purchase has not yet been completed. The shares and 


WORKS OF MENASHA WOOD SPLIT PULLEY COMPANY. 


debentures had all been applied for, and had been 
allotted. They had applied for a quotation on the Stock 
Exchange, and he had no doubt it would be granted as 


MENASHA PULLEY OPENED UP. 


sible for pulley to turn upon shaft. The excellent friction 
qualities of friction-board paper are fully understood by 
all mechanics. The relative proportion of friction devel- 
oped as between paper and wood is about 75 per cent. in 
favor of paper. Their hubs are standard size to fit with 
bushing any size shaft. The Menasha pulley is very 
handsome and neatly finished. It has every quality of 
strength, durability and long life that a pulley . should 
have, and at the same time it is the lightest and best pul- 
ley in the market. The Menasha Company also manu- 
factures the smallest split pulley made—8 inches in diam- 
eter. When there are so many inferior wooden pulleys 
placed upon the market, it is gratifying to know that this 
concern has taken special pains to overcome the principal 
difficulties that are had with weoden pulleys. Their pul- 
ley has a hard belt surface that will not wear uneven at 
all, a firm, reliable friction grip upon the shaft and will 
not get leosein the arms. The company has recently 
issued a handsome descriptive circular, which will be 
mailed free to all asking for it. 

They also manufacture hickory hangers, which are the 
only wooden hangers made. They are fast taking the 
place of heavy and expensive hangers. These hangers 
are made with an upright post, having side braces run- 
ning to a crossbar at the top and handsomely finished in 
natural wood. An iron box made on a special style is 
bolted to the upright post, and the strength is propor- 
tioned to the load, same as an iron hanger. They are also 
adjustable in every direction. Their particular features 
are: They cost half the price of an iron hanger, freight 
is 60 per cent. less, and are stronger and more handsome 
than iron, and are also adjustable, so that in every way 
they are superior to iron hangers, 


through the company not having earlier possession o 
property, but the local committee had not been idle, 
trusted by activity in the spring to make up for the 
they had lost. In conclusion, the chairman said th 
seemed to him that the directors had secured in thate 
pany a property which would forma very valuable j 
vestment, and that they had full confidence in the future 
of the company. 

No questions being asked, the meeting resolved i 
into an extraordinary general meeting for the purpo 
adopting the following resolution, viz: ‘‘That Articl 
of the company’s articles of association be struck 
and that in lieu thereof the following article be insert: 
‘In addition to 500,0002 first mortgage debentures iss) 
by the company, the directors may, at their disere 
borrow any further sum or sums of money for the 
poses of the company, but so that not more than 50, 
in addition to the said debentures shall be owing at an 
one time without the sanction of a general meeting 
which was agreed to. ~ 

A vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the pro- 
ceedings. 


BAGS FOR EXPORT GRAIN. 


4 Se Fs 

Grain bags for the export trade, says an exchange, are 
in demand. Some idea of the number of bags used ix 
this commerce may be gathered from the fact that at Phil 
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soon as the purchase of the property was completed. 
The transfer of the property had not been completed; the 
deeds, etc., would be handed to the company on the pay- 
ment of the final installment, which would be completed 
about the 17th of this month. With reference to the 
property that they would have when the purchase was 
completed, it would consist of land and buildings in the 
city of Chicago. The land was estimated to cover about 
five acres and the buildings about four anda quarter. 
The number of elevators was eight, six of which were 
freehold and two leasehold. The land was of consider- 
able value. As regarded the elevators on the leasehold 
land, should the company from whom they leased them 
desire to obtain possession of them at the expiration of 
the lease, they would have to pay them the value of the 
buildings erected thereon. The elevators of the company 
would comprise about one-quarter of the whole of the 
elevators in the city of Chicago. 

After giving a description of the elevators, which he 
said were most substantial, for they had to carry enor- 
mous weights, the chairman stated that they were situated 
in the center of the city of Chicago, in the midst of the 
busy part of the town. With reference to the security 
of their property the directors had insured it to its full 
value. The business of the company would be that of 
storing grain, which would be supplemented by other 
matters, such as cleaning grain, etc. As regarded the 
management, that would have to be left in a large de- 
gree in the hands of the committee of management in 
Chicago. As to the results, the directors had confidence 
that the claims which were put forward in the prospectus 
would be realized. In the current year they would have 
lost about two months of the best period of the year 
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adelphia alone twenty-nine. steamships, which left that 
port last week for foreign shores with grain, took 145,000 
bags, hired to them by the bag-loaning companies. The 

master of a vessel, in contracting for the bags, binds him- 
self as well as the ship to pay 6} cents each for their use. — 

When emptied, they are left with the agents of the c 
panies for return to the United States. It costsa cent a 
piece to get them back, besides the risk of loss. 


DIRTY GRAIN. 


Baltimore grain dealers are said to be agitating th 
cessity of adopting some uniform standard by whic 
wheat can be graded at the elevators in all the seabo: 
cities. It is claimed that while Baltimore inspections 
honest, other cities ‘‘have an ingoing and outgoing sys- 
tem.” When admitted into the elevators, it is charged, 
the wheat is made of an inferior grade than that given — 
when offered for shipment. ‘‘The Western seller is” 
loser, while the European miller gains the benefit. 
advantage to the city which resorts to such a practice 
that it. becomes the purchasing point for European 
ers,” so says a Baltimore daily paper, and it is probal 
correct as regards many instances. The trouble, howev: 
is that dirty grain comes to the elevator, is graded on 
score and grades low, but when it comes out it is cle 
and grade; high, selling fora proportionately better p 
The Western seller is the loser, tis true, but the Euro 
buyer pays the elevator man for cleaning the whea' 
rather making it grade high. The grain might just 
well be cleaned on the farm and thus grade ns wh 
sold,—Farm, Field and Stockman. 
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4 ald bushels, and several floating elevators. 


x summer for next season’s business, 
500,000 bushels each. Charges for inspection are: 
_ %5 cents each; bulk grain in barges, 50 cents per 1,000 
bushels. 


ther trouble. 
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[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a goneral exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interests of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CHANGE OF FIRM. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Owing to 
the death of E. Edwards, the firm of E. & H. C. Edwards 
was dissolved Jan. 30. I succeed at the old number, 108 
to 116 Quincy street. 

Yours truly, 

Chicago, Ill. 

AN EXCELLENT JOURNAL. 

Liditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Inclosed 
please find check for $1 for the renewal of my subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
Will you please have my papers sent hereafter to my 
office, F. C. Thompson & Co., Room 602 Bank of Com 
merce Building? I think your journal an excellent one, 
and would not be without it. 

Yours very truly, 
 §t. Louis, Mo. 


H, C. Epwarps. 


F,. C. Tuompson. 


ARE BUILDING. 
Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We are 
building a warehouse, 50x75 feet, four stories high. We 
‘wish to fit up elevators to store grain, mill feed, etc. We 
want a mill to grind fine family cornmeal, say 200 bushels 
per day, and to grind about the same quantity of coarse 
meal. We also want the best cat clipping and cleaning 
“machine. We would like the names and addresses of 
parties who make such machinery, and any other informa- 
tion which may be given us will be greatly appreciated. 
Yours truly, Myers & Lovina. 

Washington, D. C. 

[See advertisements in AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gray TrapE.—Ep |] 

PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN TRADE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: —1 am 
pleased to call your attention to the large increase in our 

~ receipts of corn during the first three months of the 
present year, which have been the heaviest for the same 
period in the history of the trade, and should the present 
receipts keep up during the balance of the corn shipping 
season will eclipse the very heavy receipts during 1878, 
which amounted to over 23,000,000 bushels of corn in 
47,242 cars. 

The inspection charges are 30 cents per car on inward 
inspection and 35 cents per 1,000 bushels for outward 
inspection on delivery to vessels for export. Grain for the 
local trade is sampled, for which an additional charge of 
20 cents per car is made. 

During the past three months 110 ocean steamers have 
been loaded at this port, carrying over seven and three- 
quarters million bushels of grain, averaging over 70,000 
bushels each. Thus far all the reports from abroad of 
the out turn of the cargoes that were loaded here have 
been very satisfactary. Many orders have been received 

for duplication. 
Yours truly, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW ORLEANS’ 
/ 


Joun O. FOERING. 
Chief Grain Inspector. 


GRAIN-HANDLING FACILI- 
TIES. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—We have 
here two stationary elevators with a capacity of about 
There 
are to be two additional stationary e’evators erected this 
the capacity to be 
Cars, 


There was a blockade here this season, caused 
by more business than could be handled by the elevators. 
_ Everything is straightened now, and we look for no fur- 
We consider this a splendid place for cap- 
‘ital to invest in the elevator business, both stationary and 
floating. We have a harbor here that is second to none, 
and with increased facilities, as we will undoubtedly have 
7 “next year or season, we surely count upon doing the larg- 


t a est business that has ever been done through this port. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


The railroads are doing all they can to bring this grain 
from west of the Mississippi River to this port, and are 
putting up their own elevators to handle it. This grain 
all belongs here, and we think it only a matter of time 
when this place will be the largest exporting port in the 
country. Don’t think we are making rash assertions 
simply because we live here, for we are from Boston, and 
know a good thing when we see it, and give the devil his 


just dues. 


Yours truly, C. H. Toayer & Co. 


New Orleans, La. 


FIRST STORAGE IN SPECIAL BINS. 


Fiditor American Evevator and Grain Trade:—The plan 
suggested by O. A. Smith of Miller, 8. Dak., in your 
February issue for special bins in terminal elevators for 
first storage is an excellent one, and should be cham- 
pioned by country shippers and city receivers until the 
terminal elevator men are forced to adopt such a plan. 

Idoubt that such a plan will be adopted at Chicago be- 
fore the present combination of the elevator men is broken 
up, for they seem determined to get as much as possible 
out of the country shippers, and to give as poor service 
as the shippers will put up with. 

But there is more than one way to secure special bins 
for first few days’ storage. In the first place it sh uld be 
given by the railroad companies without charge. They 
store other freight free, and there is no reason why they 
should not store grain, which is their greatest source of 
revenue, free. If they do not wish to furnish storage, 
let them permit the grain to remain in the cars for five or 
seven days, until the consignee has had a fair opportunity 
to dispose of the grain. 

The grain receivers of Chicago would find it greatly to 
their advantage to rent or buy some of the Chicago ele- 
vators that have been doing so little business for the last 
few years, and fit them up, so that grain consigned to 
members of the receivers’ association could be stored in 
special bins for the first few days, or as long as the con- 
signor desired, and at a reasonable rate. By such an ar- 
rangement the receiver could look after the interest of the 
shipper much better than at present. It would be com- 
paratively easy to determine who was to blame for any 
shortage, and there would be more time in which to make 
complaints of unjust grading to the Board’s committee. 

This would be far more satisfactory to the country 
shippers than the present method, and it would greatly 
increase Chicago receipts. 

Living as I do, in Jiastern Iowa, it is of advantage to 
me to ship my grain to Chicago, but I assure you I avoid 
Chicago elevators as much as possible. 

Sincerely hoping that all the reforms which have lately 
been suggested in the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE in the interest of the grain trade will soon be 


adopted, I am 


Very truly, HAWKEYE. 


DOCKAGE FOR SHRINKAGE. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade: — Your 
favor of April 4 duly received, inclosing clippings re- 
garding the dockage of grain at terminal elevators at the 
time of its receipt by them, of an amount sufficient to 
provide for shrinkage and loss in handling by said ele- 
vators and asking for my opinion regarding such prac- 
tices. I have heard it has been the practice of elevators 
in this city for many years to so dock the trade. The 
quantity so taken, I understand, was formerly much 
greater than is practiced at present. In former years it 
was not uncommon for the elevators to insist on 100 
pounds per carload, and at that time the carload was of 
an average of 24,0 0 pounds, while to-day it is not un- 
common to have cars which contain 69,000 pounds; the 
amount which is docked per car now I believe is from 
30 to 40 pounds, instead of 100 as formerly. 

Ido not think it is right, neither doI think that the 
owner or holder of the receipt should be docked, but I 
believe that the elevators should lose whatever the shrink- 
ageis, getting their pay out of their charges; if their 
grain account falls short at the end of the year through 
shrinkage or loss through handling that is one of the 
chances they should take, and their storage charges, in 
my opinion, are sufficient to cover that and pay them well 
for doing the business, 

I think the terminal elevator proprietor has no right to 
take any more ttan a fair weight. I think, however, that 
the cause of complaint is not entirely from the cause 
noted. There frequently may be carelessness in sweeping 
out the car after it is unloaded, or a portion of the carload 
may have been surreptitiously abstracted before it reaches 
the elevator; however careful the railroad companies may 
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be thieves may succeed in stealing a portion of its con- 
tents. Carelessness on the part of the shipper in properly 
boarding up the car may cause a great many bushels to 
leak out along the route. Again, many car doors are 
boarded up so near the roof: that the inspector or sampler 
in order to get in the car to sample it knocks off some of 
these boards, which they do not replace, and through the 
jolting and. shunting together of the cars in the yards 
through their being switched, a large quantity of the con- 
tents may be spilled out. It frequently occurs that a 
large quantity ef grain will get in back of the lining of 
the car, between the lining and the outside of the car, 
and there being no way for it to get out from the bottom 
no one suspects it being there. Another thing which I 
think the country grain buyer or shipper should insist on 
is official Board of Trade weighmaster’s weights, when 
they sell grain at their home station subject to Chicago 
weights and inspection. 
Very truly, 

Chicago, Ill. 
ILLINOIS SHIPPERS AND CHICAGO GRADES. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Last 
October, when the representatives of the Grain Mer- 
chants’ Association of Illinois were trying to have the grade 
of No. 2 winter wheat at Chicago widened, so that they 
could deliver most of their wheat on contracts and buyers 
would have to accept inferior quality wheat on contracts, 
they threatened to stop shipping wheat to Chicago, claim- 
ing that they were more justly treated at Toledo, and 
that the inspection there was not so rigid and was not 
manipulated in the interests of the grain speculators, 

The receipts of wheat at Toledo since then goes to 
show that they did not carry out their threat. On the 
contrary, the receipts of wheat at Toledo fell off nearly 
two million bushels last year as compared with the 
amount received during 1888, and Toledo’s total receipts 
of grain is less than for any year since 1867, when only 
13,131,905 bushels were received. Last year 13,719,'714 
bushels were received, against 16,192,170 bushels for 
1888. From 1870 to 1888 the receipts did rot fall below 
27,755,000 bushels for any year, and the average receipts 
was nearly 35,000,000 bushels. Last year only 6,172,977 
bushels of wheat were received at Toledo, against 8,041,- 
142 bushels during the preceding year. 

The remarkable decline in Toledo’s receipts during the 
last two years is truly not caused by unjust grading of 
grain at Chicago. The receipts of wheat at Chicago for 
1889 were over five million bushels in excess of the re- 
ceipts for 1888. The total receipts at Toledo was over 
two million bushels less than the increase in the amount 
of wheat produced in the state of Ohio as compared with 
the preceding year. Thus a large crop of wheat in Ohio 
and the threats of the Iliinois shippers were favorable for 
an increase in Toledo’s receipts, yet there was a decrease 
of 25 per cent. 

The truth of the matter is that the [linois Grain Mer- 
chants’ Association had no real grievance against Chi- 
cago grades, but they wanted the grades changed so that 
their profits for the year would be greater. 

They probably thought if the speculative grade was 
widened so as to admit inferior wheat there would not be 
a proportionate decline in market prices, because the 
shipments of good wheat from other districts would keep 
up the prices. The most of the wheat produced in Cen- 
tral Illinois last year and shipped to Chicago was of in- 
ferior quality. The members of the Grain Dealers’ 
Association wanted this wheat of inferior quality given a 
better grade, so that they could get more money for it. 

They probibly intended to ship their good wheat to 
some market where good and inferior wheat were not in- 
cluded in the speculative grade, in order to get a better 
price for it. If everything they desired should have been 
admitted into the speculative grade, they would have un- 
doubtedly made large sales for future delivery on the 
Chicago Board of Trade and then bought up all the in- 
ferior wheat of the winter wheat belt to fill their con- 
tracts. The whole transaction from beginning to end 
looked like a game of selfishness upon the part of the 
country shippers, wherein they expected to manipulate 
Chicago grades to their own advantage. 

Ihave been informed that the country res, intend 
to make another effort to have the grade of No. 2 winter 
wheat widened, but I do not credit the report, for the 
reason that most of the wheat produced in Central 
Illinois last year his been marketed, and the shippers of 
that district would have nothing to gain unless the crop 
of 1890 is of inferior quality. 

Very truly, 


H. H. Carr. 


SPECU! ATOR. 


1890. 


Issued on March 18, 
ELEVATOR AND ConvEeyor.—Charles J. Berane 


Breokline, Mass. (No model.) No 423,821. 
318,909. Filed July 27, 1889. 


Gratw Dumpme Macurye.—David R. Springer, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. (No model.) No. 423,828. Serial No 
331,037. Filed Nov. 20, 1889. 


Drive CHary —Andrew F. Kull, 
model.) No. 423,77 


Automatic Grary MerascureE.—James H. Maggard, 
Towa City, Ia., assignor of one-half to G. B. Lumbard, 
same place (No model.) No. 423,876. Serial No. 326,- 
942, Filed Oct. 14, 1889. 


Roorrye Composttion —Moses W. Powell, Chicago, 
Ill. (No specimens.) No. 423,699. Serial No. 337,510. 
Filed Jan. 20, 1890. 


BELT Covupiine.—F. C. Ihde, assignor to P. Ryan, 
Toronto, Ont. (No model.) No. 423,769. 


Issued on Mareh 25, 1890. 


Friction CLtutcH.—James F. McLaughlin, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. (No model.) No. 424,341. Serial No. 336,- 
247. Filed Jan. 8, 1890. 


Batine Press —Walter Bullard, Chica, 
model.) No. 424,046. Serial No. 321,894. 
24, 1889. 


Batine Press —James A. Smith, Kansas City, Kan. 
(No model) No. 424,367. Serial No. 318,810. Filed 
July 27, 1889. 


Bett Covuriixc.—Alexander Post, Eilpe, near Hagen, 


Serial No. 


Marion, O. (No 


Cal. (No 
Filed Aug. 


Prussia, Germany. (No model.) No. 424,023. Serial 
No. 297,820. Filed Jan. 28, 1889. 
Hay Press.—William H. Adams, Hackett, Ark. (No 


model) No. 424,161. Serial No. 324,187. Filed Sept. 
17, 1889. 

PULLEY.— Wallace H. Dodge, Mishawaka, Ind. (No 
model.) No, 424,101, Serial Ne. 250,077. Filed Sept. 
19, 1887. 

Issued on April 1, 1890. 

Batine Press.—Andrew Wickey. Quincy, Ill. (No 

model.) No. 424,840. Serial No. 325,138. Filed Sept. 


26, 1889. 


Friction CLtutcH.—John Walker, 
(No model.) No. 424,631. 
Noy. 11, 1889. 


ELEvATOR.— William A. Sawyer, Bridgewater, N. H., 
assignor to the Metropolitan Elevator Company, Portland, 
Me. (Nomodel.) No. 424,904. Serial No. 318,213. 
Filed July 22, 1889. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN CoNVEYOR.—Andrew Barclay, Kil- 
marnock, County of Ayr, and James Walker. Glasgow, 
County of Lanark, Scotland. (No model.) No. 424,638. 
Serial No. 232,549. Filed March 26, 1887. Patented in 
England Jan. 26, 1886 No. 1,123. 


Gran Meter.—Melvin A. Kidder, Youngstown, Ml. 
(No model.) No. 424,488. Serial No. 315,847. Filed 
June 27, 1889. 


MACHINE FoR HULLING, CLEANING AND POLISHING 
Ricze.—Evaristo C. Engelberg, Piracicaba, Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, 
Syracuse, N. Y. (Ne model.) 
294,747. Filed Dec. 27, 1888. 

Issued on April 8, 1890. 


GRatN CARRIER.— Ethan B. Keith, Galesburg, Mich., 
assignor of one-half to Charles D. Town, same place. (No 
model.) No. 425,229. Serial No. 334,937. Filed Dec. 
26; 1889. 


AvtTowatic GRAIN MeTER.—Lester A. Gillett, Leon- 
ardville, Kan. (Nomodel) No. 424,972. Serial No. 
311,257. Filed May 18, 1889. 


Macurné For Huiirmc Oats 
Martin W. Leonhardt, St Louis, Mo. (Nomodel.) -No. 
425,331. Serial No. 335,336. Filed Dec. 30, 1889. 


Hottow SHartine.—William G. Howell, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Nomodel.) No. 425,324. Serial No. 321,371. 
Filed Aug. 20, 1889. 


SPROCKET AND CHAIN ELEVATOR.—David Marchant 
and George W. Pitnoe, Chicago, Ill., assignors to them- 
selves and Dolese & Shepard, same place. (No model.) 
No. 425,037. Serial No. 319,596. Filed Aug. 2, 1889. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Serial No. 329,905. Filed 


No. 424,602. Serial No. 


The reports of grain inspectors for the last few years 
show that the best grades of spring wheat are becoming 
scarce, or at least the amount passing inspection at grain 
centers is gradually growing less. It may be that the 
bulk of the best is picked up in the country by the 
country millers and does not go to grain centers, or that 
the inspection is more rigid than formerly. 


assignor to the Engelberg Huller Company of | 


oR CortTon-SEED.— / 
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NORTH DAKOTA’S ELEVATOR 
LAW. 


The Governor of North Dakota has approved the bill 
passed by the legislature recently, entitled, ‘‘An act pro- 
viding for the erection of public grain warehouses and 
elevators on the right of way of railroad corporations 
and contiguous thereto, and prescribing condemnation 
proceedings in connection therewith.” 

Section 1 of the law provides that any two or more 
persons, corporation or association, who have or shall, by 
articles of agreement in writing, associated themselves 
together under any name assumed by them, for the pur- 
pose of operating a warehouse or elevator by and for the 
purchase, storage and shipping of wheat or other grain 
within this state, may make an application in writing to 
any railroad company or corporation organized under the 
laws of this state, or doing business therein, to be per- 
mitted to construct, to maintain and operate a warehouse 
or elevator at any of its regular way stations upon its 
right of way, to be used for the purpose aforesaid, and 
the railroad company or corporation so applied to shall 
grant such application, without regard to the capacity ef 
such elevator or warehouse and without discrimination 
as to persons, and in the order in which such applications 
shall be presented. 

Section 2 provides that all elevators or warehouses 
erected under the provisions of this act shall be kept open 
for the transaction of business during such portion of the 
year as may be required by the statutes of the state, or 
the Board of Railroad Commissioners. The associations 
or corporations which shall avail themselves of the bene- 
fits or privileges of this section are declared to be public 
corporations, subject to legislative supervision and con- 
trol at all times and in all particulars in which rights or 
powers are conferred upon them by this act. Before the 
application hereinbefore mentioned need be granted by 
any railroad company or corporation, the association 
making the same shall pay or secure to such railroad com- 
pany or corporation such compensation for the right, priv- 
ilege or franchise demanded in such petition as may be 
agreed upon between the parties as a just and reasonable 
yearly rental therefor, or a fixed or certain amount to be 
paid in one sum in lieu of a rental to be paid annually fer 
the use and occupation of the site occupied by such ware- 
house or elevator and the uses and privileges connected 
therewith. If the parties fail to agree upon such yearly 
rental, or upon a lump sum to be paid in lieu thereof, the 
same may be determined and assessed upon petition to the 
district court for the district in which the station at which 
the warehouse or elevator is located may be situated, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the statute for the condemna- 
tion of private property for public uses. All notices to be 
served upon the railroad company or corporation in the 
initiation of such condemnation proceeding or during the 
progress thereof may be served in manner provided by 
the laws of this state for the service upon such corpora- 
tions of summons in an action in the district court; pro- 
vided, that either party shall have the right to appeal frem 
the decisions of the commissioners to the district court 
for the district aforesaid within twenty days from the 
filing of the same and service cf notice of the filing of 
such decision; and such appeal shall be taken, and heard 
and determined in like manner as appeals from the report 
of the commissioners for condemning lands for the use of 
railroad corporations, as far as the same may be applicable; 
provided, further, that in case of condemnation proceed- 
ings the commissioners shall find, determine and return 
both the rental to be paid annually and a lump sum in 
lieu thereof. If the association making the application 


| shall prefer to pay the annual rental so found by the com- 


missioners or by the jury on appeal, in lieu of the lump 
sum found by them as aforesaid, the same shall be paid 
annually in advance, and in default thereof the ware- 
house or elevator shall not be erected, or if erected shall 
be moved in thirty days after notice from the railroad 
company or corporation, and on default to so remove the 
same it shall be forfeited to said company or corporation. 

The third section provides that every railroad company 
or corporation organized under the laws of this state, or 
doing business therein, shall upon application in writing 
provide reasonable side track facilities and running con- 
nections between its main track and elevators and ware- 
houses upon or contiguous to its right of way at such 
stations; and every such railroad corporation shall permit 
connections to be made and maintained in a reasonable 
manner with its side tracks to and from any warehouse or 
elevator, without reference to its size, cost- or capacity, 


where grain is or may be stored; provided, that this s 
not be so construed as to require any railroad compan 
to construct or furnish any side tracks off its own ] 
or right of way; provided, further, however, that s' 
elevators and warehouses shall not be constructed w 
100 feet of any existing structure, and shall be at safe 
distance from the station buildings, and so as not to 
tially conflict with the safe and convenient operation 
the road; and that where stations are ten miles or m 
apart the railroad company, when required to do so t 
the railroad commissioners, shall construct and mai) 
a side track for the use of shippers between such sta 

Section 4 provides that individual persons shall 
the same rights and privileges under the provisions | 
this act as associated persons, corporations and as 
tions. 

Owing to an existing emergency the law went into eff 
as soon as the Governor signed the bill. 


RATES VIA THE “SOO” LINE. 


Inter-State Goutaissioneeanine Morrison and Veazey held 2 
hearing at Chicago recently, and Board of Trade men ap- 
peared to explain their grievances against the ‘‘Soo” line. — 
Testimony was given to the effect that grain could be — 
shipped from Nebraska via Minneapolis to New York dnd 
Boston over the ‘‘Soo” line and the Canadian Pacific road 
and then sold for 14 cents, or 2 cents a hundred less than — 
its cost to Chicago men, The commission men agreed in — 
declaring that the Minneapolis shippers were undoubtedly 
receiving a heavy rebate from the ‘‘Soo” line, and that_ ‘ 
with such a state of affairs and under existing rates via 
Chicago business with the East was impossible. They 
however, were confident that the present rates between 
Omaha and Chicago and Chicago and New York were in $ 
themselves fair and reasonable. : 


GRADES FOR CLIPPED OATS AT 
PHILADELPHIA. F 


The following grades of clipped oats were adopted by — 
the grain committee of the Philadelphia Commercial Ex- — 
change at a meeting held March 18, 1890, and approved — 
by the grain trade at a meeting held March 20, 1890, and ~ 
went into effect on April 1, 1890: 3 

No. 1 white clipped oats shall be bright, sound, well” 
cleaned and reasonably free from other grain, weighing — 
not less than 37 pounds to the measured bushel. 25 

No, 2 white clipped oats shall be sound, well cleaned 

and reasonably free from other grain, but may be slightly 
stained, weighing not less than 34 pounds to the measured : 
bushel. yl 

No. 3 white clipped oats shall be at least threo g 
white, reasonably free from other grain, weighing no! 
less than 30 pounds to the measured bushel. ' ; > 

The grade of No. 3 white oats was amended to res as 
follows: No. 3 white oats shall be at least tree daea 
white, but not equal to No. 2 white in other respects. 


HOW TO KILL WHEAT MOTHS. 


I know of but one efficient remedy for this insect, 
that applies as well to the weevil and tothe Angum 
grain moth, which is said to do no little damage in 
Southern and Southwestern part of our country. I 
frequently seen every kernel of corn in samples from 
Gulf States perforated by this latter moth larva. 
remedy proposed is bisulphide of carbon. We have 
to pour a quantity of this into the bin at the hotfoutl fy 
grain to kill all of the insects. It is very penetrating 
volatile, and equally deadly to all of the insect tribes. I 
think that a half pint of the liquid would destroy the 
insects in a bin of 50 to 100 bushels of grain. Not 
ing experimented with grain in such quantities, I can. 
give the precise quantities of the liquid to be used i 
ferent sized bins of grain, but this can easily be de- 
termined by trial. To apply the remedy it is desirable to 
pour the liquid in at the bottom of the grain. Todo 
we can take a hollow iron cylinder—a gas pipe will di 
well—and fit into it a wooden rod which shall be a 
longer than the iron tube. One end of the rod ~is 
made sharp; now place the rod inside the tube, and W 
the sharp end down, force them both to the bott f 
grain, then having withdrawn the rod, turn in 
through the tube, which should be pulled out. The 
secticide of course is left at the bottom of the grain, 2 _ 
being very volatile, soon diffuses through the 1 : 
converts the bin into an insect cemetery, —Prof. O 


ELEVATOR OF JOHNSON & COM- 
 §TOCK AT BINGHAMTON, N. yY. 


‘The elevator and warehouse of which we herewith 
give a cut is owned and operated by Johnson & Comstock, 
grain shippers of Binghamton, N. Y. It is loeated at the 
junction of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road and the Utica and Syracuse divisions of that road, 
the main line of the Erie Railroad and the Susquehanna 
division of the Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

The plant has excellent shipping facilities. It has a 
switch on each side of the warehouse and one extends 
into the elevator, so large quantities of grain and mill 
_ feed can be handled in a short time. 

The warehouse is fifty feet wide and four hundred feet 
long, with a capacity for 4,000 tons of sacked feed. The 
elevator and engine house is at one end of the warehouse 

and extends ninety feet beyond, making total length of 
building four hundred and ninety feet. 

le The elevator has storage capacity for about 75,000 

bushels. It is provided with two elevators, one oat 

clipper with a capacity of 500 bushels per hour, and one 


widest range of practical experience, and are recognized 
authorities in grain shipping circles. They handle grain 
in car lots, and have built up an influential and permanent 
patronage with the Eastern markets, numbering among 
their customers many leading merchants, millers and ex- 
porters throughout the New England and Middle States. 
They are in a position to promptly fill the largest orders 
for Western grain, the volume of their business amount- 
ing to oneand one-half to two million dollars per year, 
and their resources and facilities on Change enable them 
to command every favorable opportunity of the market 
and to offer the most substantial inducements to buyers, 
whose interests are sedulously protected and intelligently 
promoted in all cases. Mr, Johnson is a well-known cap- 
italist, and is an ex mayor of this city. Mr. Comstock is 
a native of Connecticut, and has been identified with the 
graic trade for twenty years past, both East and West. 
These gentlemen refer those interested to the First Na- 
tional Bank, the City National Bank aud the National 
Broome County Bank of this city, as to their reliability> 
while it isa matter of record that they have won a name 
and place in the commericial world, by their industry 
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the question is not a lecal one, but affects especially oats 
dealers in Illinois and Iowa, where nearly one-third of 
last year’s crop was produced. The commission is asked 
to investigate the matter, and see that the law is 
enforced. : 

The Board of Trade is not depending entirely upon it- 
self in this matter, but has engaged the Grange and the 
Farmers’ Alliance to assist it. A copy of the memorial 
has been sent to all the lodges in this state and Iowa, and 
also to the senators and congressmen of both states. The 
farmers’ organizations will urge both the commission and 
their representatives in Congress to take immediate 
action. 


OUR WHEAT EXPORTS 


The value of our wheat exports during the month end- 
ing Feb. 28, 1890, according to the report of the Bureau 
of Statistics, was $3,865 322, against $1,392,652 for Feb- 
ruary, 1889. For the eight months ending Feb. 28, 1890, 
it was $30,798,180, and for the corresponding period of 


SE CAPACITY 4000 TONS 


oat separator with a capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. 
_ The cars are drawn into the elevator by a steam car 
= puller, run on a fifty-ton track scale, unloaded Ly steam, 
- Joaded and run out on a switch by inclined track. The 
nachinery isrun by a forty-horse power automatic en- 
gine. The scales being entirely under cover and pro- 
tected from rain ard snow, Johnson & Comstock are able 
‘0 give absolutely correct weights. 
- The elevator is used entirely for storing and cleaning 
oats, and it is the object of this firm to give their custom- 
"ers just wha’ they agree to, and to keep each kind fully 
np to grade. 
We clip the following from ‘‘The Empire State, Its 
dustries and Wealth”: 
“Tt is the aim of this historical review to make special 
‘teference to those concerns which have contributed most 
to the development of the commerce and trade of the city 
Binghamton, and in pursuing this course, honorable 
mention must be made of the house of Messrs. Johnson 
& Comstock, shippers of Western grain, whose wide and 
nfluential connections and perfect facilities serve to place 
the foremost rank of enterprise and success. The 
siness was originally established in 1850; by Messrs. 
orth & Co., who were succeeded by the present firm 
1886, and branch offices are now operated at Albany, 
Y., Union City, Ind., Peoria, Ill., Paterson, N. J., 
i Chicago, Ill. The partners, Messrs. J. M. Johnson 
1d G. H. Comstock, bring to bear upon the business the 


and ability, of which they have every reason to be proud, 
and which insures their continued success and permanent 
prosperity.” 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST OATS. 


The Peoria Board of Trade has issued a memorial to 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission calling attention 
to the unjust discrimination in transportation charges on 
oats to the seaboard and cther Eastern points made by the 
railroads in the Central Traffic Association and their con- 
nections. The memorial calls attention to the fact that 
the rates on corn and oats have been the same for upward 
of twenty years, but since August, 1889, the roads com- 
plained of have maintained a tariff on corn based on 20 
cents per 100, Chicago to New York, and have charged 
25 cents per 100 on oats for the same service, making an 
unjust discrimination against the latter cereal of 5 cents 
per 100 from Chicago, 514 cents from Peoria, and 6 cents 
from St. Louis. Attention is called to the fact that on 
other roads no such discrimination is made, and cites sev- 
eral instances to show the injustice of the discrimination. 
Oats billed from Omaha, St. Louis, Chicago or Peoria to 
Cleveland are taken at the same rate as corn, but if billed 
over the sume line to Buffalo, 200 miles farther, oats have 
to pay 244 cents a hundred more than corn. The memo- 
rial says that the oats shippers on account of theirlocation 
can not avail themselves of water rates. It declares that 
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1888-89 it was $31,187,779. We exported during Feb- 
tuary, 1890, 4,800,470 bushels of wheat, against 1,585,- 
636 bushels for the same month of 1889. The total number 
of bushels for eight months ending Feb. 28, 1890, was 
37,289,909, and for the same period of 1888~89 we ex- 
ported 34,146,752 bushels. 

For-the eight months erding Feb. 28, 1890, Great 
Britain and Ireland imported from the United States 26,- 
592,099 bushels, against 23,209,081 bushels for 188889. 
In the eight months ending Feb. 28, 1890, Germany im- 
ported 8,786 bushels, and but 9 bushels during the same 
period of 1888~89. France took about one-third the 
amount taken last year, the quantity being 2,319,341 
bushels for the eight months of 1889-90, while in the 
same months of 1888-89 there were 6,990,735 bushels 
imported from this country. Other countries in Europe 
took 4,165,619 bushels for the eight months of 1889-90, 
against 2,221,564 bushels for the corresponding period of 
1888-89. 

British North America took 1,881,648 bushels for the 
eight months of 1889-90, and 1,368.618 bushels in 
1888-’89. We exported to the Central American States 
and Honduras 39,393 bushels for the eight months of 
1889-90, and 29,977 bushels fir the same months 
of 1888~89; the demand from other countries has 
increased from 366 768 bushels fcr the eight months of 
1888-89, to 2,283,023 bushels for the same period of 
1889-90. 


The Maddox Wire Belting Company has leased the 
leather board factory at Saccarappa, Me., and will soon 
occupy it. 


The Scott Hay Press Company has been organized at 
Kansas City, Mo., with a capital stock of $28,000. ‘The 
incorporators are O. V. Dodge, James Van Peyma, James 
Scammon, John T. Marshall and W. T. Lewingoo lt. 

G. B. Rowbotham of Boston, Mass., has been prospect- 
ing in the South for a site for a leather belting factory, 
and proposes to locate at Greenville, S. C., provided the 
citizens furnish $25,000, half of the capital stock. 

J. R. Creighton of Bloomfield, Iowa, has invented a 
machine for weighing grain as it comes from the elevators 
and threshers, with a capacity of from 5,000 to 15,000 
bushels per hour. The appliance will be manufactured 
by a Keokuk firm, 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
Ohio, has got out a new catalogue and price list for 1890. 
It is a handsome book of 200 pages containing illustra- 
tions and descriptions of their different conveying and 
elevating machines. Copies will be sent to any one writ- 
ing for same. 


The Beach Pneumatic Conveyor Company has been in- 
corporated to do business at Chicago with capital stock, 
$500,000, for the manufacture of machinery and pneumat- 
ic pipe lines for the collection and transfer by pneumatic 
process of the mails, grain and other commodities. The 
incorporators are T. Michener, J. W. Beach, F. C. Shayes 
and others. 


Duplicate articles of incorporation of the Cockle Sepa- 
rator Manufacturing Company were filed March 7 at 
Lincoln, Neb. The association was organized in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., by Joachim Seefcldt, Charles Seefeldt, 
Guido J. Wansen and Ferdinand Schlessinger, for the 
purpose of manufacturing, buying and selling Kurth’s 
Patent Cockle Separator. The authorized capital is 
$25,000. 


PHILADELPHIA’S GRAIN TRADE 
BOOMING, 


The increase in Philadelphia’s grain trade during the 
Jast few months is phenomenal. The receipts of corn 
during the first three months of this year was 9,689,900 
bushels, being more than for any year since 1881, when 
11,145,367 bushels were received. During 1889 5,962,500 
bushels were received, against 2,973,900 bushels in 1888, 
4,033,000 bushels in 1887, and 3,998,881 bushels in 1886. 

The receipts of wheat were 343,095 bushels for the 
three months, against 2,544,100 bushels for the year 1889, 
2,555,600 bushels for 1888, 9,270,861 for 1887, 6,643,100 
for 1886, and 4,140.012 bushels for 1885. In 1881, 8,312,- 
605 bushels were received, in 1880 15,123,330 bushels, and 
20,079,600 bushels in 1879. The reduced wheat crops of 
the last few years, the increase in the home consumption 
and the grinding of our wheat into flour before export- 
ing it, have all contributed largely to the diminution of 
our wheat exports, 

The receipts of oats during the first three months of 
this year were 1,089,670 bushels, against 4,494,360 for the 
year 1889, 4,662,759 in 1888, 3,915,200 in 1887, 3,866,000 
in 1886, 4,003,920 in 1885, 4,179,500 in 1884, and 3,417,- 
100 in 1883. 

The rye receipts for the three months were 12,000 
bushels, against 82,800 for the year 1889, 47,400 for 1888, 
46,300 for 1887, and 45,000 for 1886. 

The barley receipts during 1889 amounted to 643,600 
bushels, against 792,400 bushels in 1888, 1,283,800 in 
1887, 1,489,100 in 1886, and 1,395,400 bushels in 1885. 
The receipts for the first three months of this year footed 
up 377,100 bushels. 

During 1889 the total receipts of grain at Philadelphia 
were 13,727,360 bushels, against 11,286,850 in 1888, 18,- 
863,261 in 1887, 16,281,781 in 1886, 18,137,142 in 1885, 
24,209,498 in 1881, and 45,052,415 bushels in 1880. The 
receipts for the first three months of the present year 
were 11,461,765 bushels, more than for the entire year of 
1888, which is truly a very flattering showing. 

The grain exports for the first three months of the 
present year exceed the combined exports for the last two 
years, the amount being 17,766,744, against 5,281,469 


bushels for 1889, and 2,188,778 for 1888. The total ex- | in which you can induce a man to go into the business 


ports in 1887 was 10,603,422 bushels, in 1886 8,198,201, 


in 1885 9,746,686. in 1884 7,481,783 bushels, in 1881 10,- him freedom to sell again inany way hecan Im 


467,473, in 1880 30,384,181, and in 1879 31,527,946 
bushels. 

The amount of corn exported during the first three 
months of this year is more than was exported during 
the three years, 1887, 1888 and 1889, the amount being 
7,445,628 bushels. During 1889 3,864,803 dushels were 
exported, against 817,169 in 1888, 2,286,258 in 1887, 
1,892,598 in 1886, 6,028,564 in 1885, 18,130,235 in 1880, 
13,£35,595 in 1879, and 19,595 699 in 1878. 

The whe t exports continue light, as for the last two 
years, only 321,116 bushels being exported during the 
first three months of this year. During 1889 1,416,666 
bushels were exported, against 1,371,609 in 1888, and 
8,317,164 in 1887. During 1880 12,217,039 bushels were 
exported, and 17,206,876 bushels in 1879. From 1880 to 
1887 the amount exported ranged from 3,369,000 to 8,- 
909,000 bushe’s. 


* The prospects that Philadelphia will continue to ex- 


port large quantities of grain for some time to come are 
good. The Price Current of that city in its issue of 
April 5 gives a list of 77 steamers that were loading or 
had been chartered to take grain across the Atlantic from 
Philadelphia. The total amount they are chartered to 
take is 6,252,000 bushels. Of this amount 5,531,000 
bushels is to be taken to Cork, 105,000 bushels to London, 
50,000 to Belfast, 70,000 to the Baltic, 45,000 to Antwerp, 
60,000 to Fredrickshaven, 80,000 to Koenigsberg, 172,000 
to Copenhagen, 75,000 to Glasgow, and 64,000 to Dijon. 

Philadelphia has four export grain elevators with a 
combined storage capacity of 3,400,000 bushels. These 
elevators have a combined receiving capacity of 850 cars 
every ten hours, and a delivering capacity of 830,000 
bushels every ten hours. In addition to these stationary 
elevators Philadelphia has three floating elevators that 
have a capacity of 12,500 bushels per hour. Two ele- 
vators intended for the local trade have a combined stor- 
age capacity of 700,000 bushels. 

Philadelphia has a good harbor, well-equipped ele- 
vators, a fair and just inspection department, and facili- 
ties for handling grain cheaper than it can be handled at 
New York. There is no reason why the greater part of 
our grain exports during the winter months should not go 
by way of Philadelphia and Baltimore, and if the rail- 
roads will not discriminate against these points it will go 
that way. During the season of Jake navigation the 
bulk of the grain naturally goes by way of New York to 
take advantage of the cheaper transportation by water. 


AGAINST THE BUTTERWORTH 
BILL. 


In his speech before the Agricultural Committee of the 
House of Representatives in opposition to the Butter- 
worth bill, Charles Counselman said: 

“The tax which you propose in this bill is not levied 
for the purpose of increasing the revenue, as no addi- 
tional revenue is needed, and I don’t believe you think 
any is needed. This is simply a bill to tax out of exist 
ence a business which you think is wrong, and ought to 
be suppressed. But Jet me tell you that you do not know 
what you are striking at. Possibly there is some evil in 
this business, but what there is you have greatly exagger- 
ated, and in trying to correct the evil you strike a blow at 
a great industrial interest, and propose to do more harm 
to the agricultural and commercial interests of this 
country than has been wrought by any single measure in 
all our history, Your bill very carefully defines the 
word futures. In the sense in which you use it here we 
have nothing to do with it in our business. We do not 
buy and sell futures on the Chicago Board of Trade. 
Such transactions as you describe in the first section of 
your bill are prohibited by the rules of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Every transaction on this Board is based on 
the actual product. Suppose a man agrees tod liver a 
thousand bushels in May, and does not do so. That is a 
case which may occur in any line of trade. Then what 
happens? Why, the same thing happens in this business 
as would happen in any other—the party who does not 
carry out his contract pays proper damages to the person 
wronged, It is simply the law, the equity of commerce, 
and the statutes cannot change the currents of commerce 
out of the channels in which they have been running for 
hundreds of years. 

“‘T buy wheat and corn in Iowa. I buy it to sell again. 
Some of this I sell to be delivered in May. The only way 


buying grain and advancing the money therefor is to; 


sell this wheat to Mr Adams here, snd _ he sell it to t 
chairman, and the chairman to one of these other gent 
men, and so on till the transactions are multiplied tw 
fold. Butin each case the transaction is based 
actual product. There is in each case an actual 
of the goods. This tax of 20 cents per pound is sin 
abolition. It kills the business. It kills me and « 
bankers and merchants who go out among the prod 
nnd buy grain and help move the: crops of the cour 
I am not a philanthropist, and to do business I must ] 
an opportunity to make a reasonable profit. The f: 
comes to the station and wants to sell his crop. To wk 
will he sell? To the consumer? The idea of the fai 

selling directly to the consumers is absurd. The 
sumer buys as he needs it, and you can’t move the 
and increasing crops of the country without the as 
ance of the men who step in and furnish the money — 
the facilities, and depend on the market and their a 
to sell for future delivery for their profits. Unders 
3 of this bill the second and third buyer cannot exist, 
without the second and third buyer and other buyers 
business is stopped. You propose to set an in 
revenue watch dog at the heels of the grain merchants | 
this country. How are we totell how much taxable 
we have? How are these taxes to be ascertained w 
delays that will clog the wheels of trade? If I buy s 
wheat and choose to sell it again, and the man who 
itof me sells to another, there is a tax of 20 cents a 
bushel, and that suppresses trade. Sell directly to 
consumer, eh? The Lord knows the farmer had to take 
small enough prices for his produce this year, such as 15 
cents a bushel for corn out in Kansas; but pass this b 
and stop trade in grain, prevent the making and sus 
ing of a market, and the farmer will be lucky if he 
5 cents a bushel for his corn, or any price at all. 
farmer is ready to sell at maturity of his crop; the 
sumer buys as he has need. Pass this bill, and who is 
make the market between production and consumption 


OUR CORN EXPORTS. 


The monthly report of the Bureau of Statistics sho 
that during the month ending Feb. 28, 1890, the value 
our corn exports was $5,513,918, against $3,424,681 fe 
the same period of 1889. For the eight months endi 
Feb. 28, 1890, the total value was $23,736,683, and 
the same period of 188889, $19,467,802. Great Bri 
and Ireland took almost double the amount during ‘eb 
ruary, 1890, of that taken in February, 1889. This year 
they imported 8,404,977 bushels, while last year they 
purchased but 4,989,268 bushels of corn. Germany ii 
ported 1,457,262 bushes during February, 1890, agai 
540,455 bushels during the same month of 1889. Fran 
took 867,209 bushels in February of 1890, against 975 
bushels for February of 1889. The demand from. oth 
countries in Europe h.s increased from 734,563 bushel 
February, 1889, to 2,865,449 bushels in 1890. 

British North America took 184,887 bushels this 
and 153,419 bushels for the same month last year. 
ico imported 100,456 bushels this year, against 86 
bushels Jast year; to the Central American States 
Honduras we shipped 6,698 bushels, against 1,303 
els for February of last year. We exported 138,129 
els to the West Indies during February, 1890, and 
55,976 bushels for the same period last year; 
America took only 1,409 bushels for February, this 
against 32,764 bushels during the same month last y 
1,254 bushels were exported to other countries this’ 
during February. and 1,273 last year for the same p 
The total number of bushels exported in February, 
was 13,527,210; for February, 1889, there were 7,571, 
bushels. For the eight months ending Feb. 28, 
we exported 55,846,856 bushels of corn, and for the co 
sponding period of 1888-89, 39,054,642 bushels. 


as 


BETTER THAN BOHEMIAN O04 


A Kentuckian believes he has struck it rich. 
he can produce a ja‘nstorm which will cover 
county and last four hours at an expense of $11 
tain chemicals, and he is now impatiently w 
next summer and adry spell to try it. If by 
he hasn’t dropped this idea to take up perpetual | 
something good may come of it. ¢ 


No. 4. Combined Sheller and Crusher.—I would like 
ow if there issuch a machine made as a combined 
‘sheller and corn and cob crusher. If any one 
‘describe the same and tell me by whom manu- 
etured, I will be much obliged.—W. J. Hunt, Wau- 

, Wis. 


9.5. Information Wanted on Grain Cleaning.—We 
ld like to be informed throu:h the columns of your 
le journal if the following arrangement would 
satisfactorily in a grain elevator for cleaning light 
and dust out of grain, to save the trouble and 
of running it through a machine and elevating it a 
time. We own and operate a grain elevator on 
nadian Pacific Railway witha capacity of 30,C00 
shels. We use the Howe Hopper Scales and two legs 
take the grain up. We have a Johnston & Field 
ss Separator which cleans five hundred bushels per 
with entire satisfaction. The change we propose to 
‘is to put a suction blast in the basement and run 
ction pipe up perpendicularly till on a level with 
» top of both elevators, then branch the pipe off in the 
ape of a T pipe, with one fastened over the iron hood 

which the elevator throws the grain. If there are 
persons in the trade who operate an elevator in this 
we would like to hear from them through the 
ICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TrapE.—A. & L. C. 


Wo. 6. Storage Charges at Toledo and Peoria.—I 
d from the last issue of the AwERICAN ELEVATOR 
Grain TRADE that storage rates at Chicago are to be 
ed July 1. Will you please inform me what the 
rates at Toledo and Peoria are at present, and 
er they are to be advanced during the present year? 
not propose to contribute any more than I can help 
bber coffers. The proposed rates are exorbitant, and 
h more than the trade can stand, and I will ship no 
grain there for storage.—AN IntiNots READER. 
s.—At Toledo all grain is elevated and stored for ten 
ys at one-half c:nt per bushel, and one fourth cent for 
) subsequent ten dsys cr part thereof. In addition to 
it costs $1 per car to have oats loaded in bulk at To- 
elevators, and for loading other grain a charge of 80 
s per car is made at the L. S. & M.S. Railroad ele- 
and 50 cents per car*at the other elevators. At 
the charge for transferring bulk corn, oats and 
grading rejected or better from car to car, including 
| days’ storage, is one-half cent per bushel and one- 
urth cent per bushel for every additional ten days or 
‘thereof. Wheat and barley of the same grades are 

erred and stored fer ten days at 1 cent per bushel 
eee soerth cent per bushel for each additional ten 
. The charge for no-grade and unmerchantable grain 
ant for first ten days and one-half cent for each ad- 
five days or part thereof. On grain received after 
[5, storage is charged at the foregoing rates until 
s have accrued, after which no additional charge 
until April 1, when the regular rates are charged 
grain except oats, the period of winter storage 
ts being extended to May 1. 


Wo. 7. A Remedy for Weevil.—Will some of the read- 
of the AwerRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
> inform us how best to get rid of weevilin an 
or? We have some and want to get them out 
) a they x bad. Can insect powder be used without 
1 A.—[Ans.—Insect powder when pure, is 
. A number have written us respecting the 
l pest, and we subjoin the following, which has ap- 
in our columns before: ‘An Ohio miller whose 
d become infested with weevil while his mi! was 
ily shut down for repairs, moved the wheat about 
as well as he could without the use of ma- 
, and gave the mill a coating of soft lye soap and 
sh mixed in proportions of one gallon of the 
to five of the latter. This mixture they applied 
gly, being very careful to put a good supply of 
the cracks and joints. Ina short time no live 
Is were to be found about the mill, and for a num- 
nonths after dead ones were easily jarred from the 
d from under the hoops of barrels, a great many 


‘any product. 
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of which were used in the mill.” It is said that salt 
sprinkled on the floor of the bin and on the top of the 
wheat will keep them out. 
placed some hemp with the seeds still in it near a granary 
which contained a large quantity of wheat and was soon 
surprised to see the rafters above covered with weevil. 
He moved the wheat about and kept hemp near his wheat 
bins, which caused the weevil to depart. At the end of a 
week his bins were clear of the pests. In some places 
sheep’s fleece is spr.ad with the woolly side down on the 
wheat, the weevil take refuge in this and are then easily 
killed by being shook off the fleece into hot water. A 
tarred board placed in a wheat bin and given a fresh coat 
occasionally will drive them out, and kiln drying ata heat 
of 130 degrees will kill them. The house should be kept 
as clean as possible, well lighted and well aired. The 
wheat should be cleaned as soon as received and put in 
clean bins. Weevil delight in dirty, dusty grain that is 
kept in a dark place and not moved about. 


CAUSES OF AGRICULTURAL DE- 
PRESSION. 


In his March report Statistician Dodge of the Agricult- 
ural Départment says, there is almost universal complaint 
among farmers of all nations of the prevalence of low 
prices. The agricultural depression of Great Britain has 
probably been more severe than that of any other nation 
A potent cause in this case is the competition from all 
parts of the world unrelieved by any taxation of imports. 
France and Germany are somewhat disturbed by similar 
complaints of unremunerative rural industry. Italy has 
also had occasion to make official investigation of the 
causes of agricultural depres ion. Other countries are 
vocal with similar cries of dissatisfaction with the pro- 
ceeds of agricultural labor. So the trouble appears to be 
general in monarchies and republics, whether the mone- 
tary circulation is gold or silver or paper, and under the 
influence of various and diverse economic systems. 

There has been an increase of production in this coun- 
try even more rapid than the increment of population. 
Ameriea has long been the synonym of plethora. Her 
people probably consume more than those of any other 
nation, and have a larger surplus for foreign needs. Im- 
migration has been heavy and unrestricted; railroad build- 
ing has been stimulated until an empire of new. and _pro- 
ductive lands has been opened, and these lands have been 
given ad lébtium to settlers of native or foreign birth. 
Speculation first and profitable utilization af erward have 
been the motive for settlement and development which 
have astonished the world and caused over-production and 
low prices. The following statement shows the increase 
in thirty years in cerlain products of the farm, as reported 
by the census: 


Products. 1S49, 1859. 
Gorn, Hashels<.2.5< s.cccusens seek 592,071,104 
Wheat hashes ie ccc owen tence 100,485, S44 104,92 
Oates: bushels. F.o. eK eas cine save nk 146,584,170 nm 6 185 
Potatoes DUSHeIS<.ce. cee eee oe vn 65, 797, S99 111,148,867 
PER CONS on 6's vatge sam sae Sea SSeS 18,888,642 19,083,896 

Products, 1869, 1s79. 
Gorn. bushels§.oyvsc~ occa cee wees TOOH44,549 1,754,591, 676 
Mhéat- bashwals. 5.9. oxse -wawce es ss 287,745, G26 459,483,137 
Oats bushels. sen cane al owe wce see 282, 10T 15ST 407,858,999 
Potatoes, bushels... ... 2.2.0... 6.005 148,387 473 169 458,589 
HRY CORE ws on cee an a On ae aie ma {7,816,048 35,150,711 


Tf we extend the comparison to the present date, we 
find that the corn crop exceeds 2,000,000,000 bushels, 
wheat approximates 500,000,000, oats exceed 700,000,000 
and hay and potatoes have increased in similar proportion. 
While the product may b> three or four: times as large, 
the population is less than three times as much, though 
the proportion of workers engaged in agriculture was 
larger than now. 

It is difficult te force a market abroad for a surplus of 
Every nation is seeking to produce its own 
food, and, as far as possible, its raw materials for exten- 
sion in all forms of industrial production. The instinct 
of self preservation compe!s the adoption of such a policy. 
This furnishes the motive for the corn laws of France and 
Germany, and other continental countries, and the laws 
of European nations prohibiting the introduction ef our 
pork products. We cannot sell our crops abroad, as a 
rule, except to fill the gaps in supply that are made by 
bad seasons or other results of the inevitable or inexor- 
able. 

In wheat, over-production has destroyed the grower's 
protit. Wheat-growing has become a philanthropic mis- 
sion for supplying cheap bread to Great Britain and en- 
couraging her manufacturers to Keep wages on a low 
plane. The Northwestern missionaries are still diligently 
sowing their seed and floating their bread across the 


A German miller by chance, 
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waters and mourning the profits do not return to them 
after many days of weary transportation. The area of 
the crop of 1889 included about 10,000,000 acres more 
than the home consumption of the year will require; and 
the price in Liverpool has of late been the lowest for a 
century. 

We cannot force foreigners to buy our bread. There 
has been a mass of ineffable nonsense regarding ‘‘the mar- 
kets of the world” for wheat. Less than a fourth of the 
people of the world eat wheat. Half of the people of 
Europe scarcely know its taste, while few of the nations 
of Asia and Africa have any knowledge of it. 

Thus the staple products of agriculture, by increase of 
farms, by railroad building and land settlement, and the 
increase of agricultural implements, are grown to excess, 
while other products with which our farmers are not fa- 
miliar are neglected, and left to foreign labor to produce, 
while our own rural labor is only partially employed, or 
else is crowding production of these old staples, and still 
further lowering prices and intensifying dissatisfaction 
with the results of agricultural effort. 

The agricultural exports of the United States during 
the past year amounted to about $530,000,000 at the sea- 
ports, or about $400,000,000 on the farms. The agricult- 
ural imports amounted to over $348,00),000 at ports of 
shipment, and fully $400,000,000 with freights and com- 
missions added, without further allowance for underval- 
uation. Thus it takes most of our agricultural exports to 
pay for agricultural imports. 

There is a furtber cause of low prices, which farmers 
should understand, very difficult to remedy, demanding 
serious consideration and wise action. It is found in the 
combination of carriers and middlemen to absorb a large 
share of the proceeds of the sale of farm products. 
Beeves are sold by growers for seven-tenths to three- 
fourths of the price of a few years ago, and the meat is 
sold to consumers in the retail markets at little if any re- 
duction from the highest prices of the last twen'y years, 
For instance, prime rib roasts have been sold in Washing - 
ton during that period for and sirloin 
steaks for the same. 

There may be minor causes of depression, but the main 
difficulty is, there is over-production of a few staples and 
quite too limited a list of rural products. There is too 
much hog and hominy, and a narrow range of delicacies 
that are so eagerly sought by the buyer and so profitable 
tothe producer. There is too much rural labor unem- 
ployed, and too much mechanical and manufacturing 
labor idle in both cases for a lack of sufficient variety, and 
because $500,000, 000 or $609,000,000 are spent in forei gn > 
countries for products that could better be made here. 
Tt is useless, it is foolish, to say that we cannot sell our 
surplus unless we buy our food and clothing abroad. We 
did sell last year toa single country to th» amount of 
$201,000,000 nore than we bought of that country, acd a 
similar disproportion exists every year, 

In a primitive country the first business of farmers is to 
produce food, to cater to the waats of the stomach; if 
they go no farther, as population advances and its wants 
increase with the progress of culture and civilization, and 
so neglect to supply the ‘‘raw materials” for the uses of 
the industrial arts, their country will forever remain prim- 
itive and poor. This country cannot claim exemption 
from the inexorable rule. 


20 cents per pound, 


TO BORE WITH A A BIG AUGER. 


The English syndicate that ] that purchased the Munger- 
Wheeler elevators has formally taken possession of the 
property. There is no change in the name of the cor- 
poration, which is organized under the laws of Illinois, 
What the new concern proposes to do with the $5,000 000 
for which it has filed a mortgage is not stated. Tnasmuch 
as it is nearly double the purchase price of the property 
it is fair to assume that the directors intend to bore with 
a big auger in some direction, and it is a rumor that they 
intend to bring business to the company’s houses by buy- 
ing grain io the country. If such is the case they should 
have the best wishes ss well as assistance of the grain 
trade here. The fact that P. B, Weare, Henry W. 
Rogers, Jr., and other old and successful members of the 
Board of Trade will manage the new company, is a 
guaranty that neither the interests of the company nor 
Chicago will suffer under their management, The fact 
that the profits of the houses have in good crop years 
reached over $700,000 net, also justifies the belief that 
the new management will be able to earn good dividends 
to the shareholders, even at the inereased capitalization, 
~-Chicago Inter- Ocean, 
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SELECTION OF ELEVATOR MA- 
CHINERY. 


BY R, JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


As in selecting and arranging other parts of an elevator, 
good sense and judgment should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of machines and general machinery. There has been 
in times past, and is to a very large extent yet, among 
those not familiar with actual requirement, a disposition 
to use machinery, especially shafting, much heavier than 
was or is needed to do the work, quite forgetting or per- 
haps entirely ignorant of the fact that the power to drive 
shaftiog increases. not only in proportion to increased 
weight, but owing to a peculiar natural law, many fold 
more in addition. ‘To get at it more explicitly we will 
say, if it requires one horse power to propel a line of two- 
inch shafting running at a given rate of speed it will re- 
quire six-horse power to drive a four-inch shaft of the 
same length and speed, It will thus be seen that if a 
four-inch shaft be put at the work of a two-inch shaft, 
five out of every six horse power consumed in driving the 
shaft is thrown away, the fuel used wasted, and the cost 
of it a loss to the owners. 

It is quite rare in these days for any mechanic to put in 
a four-inch shaft where a two-inch will do, but there are 
many, taking the old English practice as a guide, that go 
dangerously near the line of extreme difference. But 
this extreme way of putting the case serves to show how 
constant loss occurs when shafting or any ether kind of 
machinery much heavier than is required is put into an 
elevator. In strict accordance with the laws of friction, 
the length of the bearings or journal boxes, or the num- 
ber of them, cut no figure in the consumption of power, 
not even if a shaft was encased in a journal box its entire 
length. In such a state it would require no more power 
to revolve the shaft 100, or any other given number of 
revolutions per minute, than if it were suspended in two 
short journal boxes, one at each end, That is a strict law 
of nature, but owing to common imperfections on the 
surface of shafting and in journal boxes, practice in most 
cases, if not in all, would show results at variance with 
the law. However, the Jaw will hold good to the extent 
of permitting bearings to be a reasonable length and 
numerous enough to hold the shaft firmly in line and pre- 
vent vibratory movements between bearings. Thus shafts 
from two to three inches in diameter that have numerous 
pulleys transmitting power in different or in the same 
direction should have good bearings about six feet apart. 
With but few pulleys more latitude can be allowed on 
shafts over two inches in diameter. 

It is scarcely necessary to sound any warning about 
heavy pulleys, because the chances of getting a pulley 
too heavy for the work required from any source are very 
remote. The practice in this country for a number of 
years past has been to list, figure on and sell pulleys by 
the piece, and the sharp competition which naturally 
affects prices has just as naturally reduced the weight of 
the pulleys to a minimum of safety, and ina few in- 
stances I have known the matter to be stretched a little in 
that direction, somewhat to the discomfiture and loss of 
the makers of the pulleys. In view of these facts there 
will be no occasion at any time to borrow trouble about 
extra weight of pulleys. Select the size required to make 
speeds right, and rest assured that the pulley will contain 
but little if any more iron than the occasion will demand, 

It is not necessary to give any advice in reference to 
gearing, as no elevator should employ any, unless it be 
small wheels for connecting drag belts that run at right 
angles with main lines, or some other devices that cannot 
be connected in any other way. Belts are and should be 
the chief means used for transmitting power in elevators. 
For such work rubber belts, or others of a similar nature, 
are the best. The work is too dry and dusty for leather, 
Flevator owners should always pay the difference between 
first-class and poor belting, as it will be money in their 
pockets in the end. First cost should really cut no figure, 
and when a machinery agent offers a belt or line of belt- 
ing at seventy and ten off list, and declares it to be equal 
in quality and durability to the best belts made, show 
him tha office door, and if he doesn’t take the hint, chuck 
him head first out of the nearest window, because a man 
that can tell such an unblushing falsehood in a business 
way is a dangerous man to deal with; he will be sure to 
beat you in some way. A strictly good grade of belting 
cannot be made and sold for that money, and the man 
that buys it will be sure to have to renew it in a short 
time. It is much better, then, and more economical to 


pay a little more and get belting that will have a reason- 
able lifetime. 

In selecting corn shellers, compactness, strength and 
durability are the essential features. Owing to the fact 
that most all elevator shellers have to be placed under 
dumps, it is very desirable that they be short in stature 
and lay close to the ground. If high, as will be readily 
understood, they require the shelling pit to be that much 
deeper, or the driveway that much higher, and too much 
depth or too much height is objectionable when and 
where it can be avoided. Therefore, in selecting a sheller 
secure the one that stands the lowest; that is, that meas- 
ures the least from the bottom of the frame to the top of 
the mouth or feed hopper, provided, of course, that all 
other things are equal. 

The next consideration is strength. An elevator sheller 
must be very strong, because many things besides corn, 
that are much harder and more difficult to reduce, often 
pass through an elevator sheller. Among these may be 
noted car links, coupling pins, hammers, hatchets, horse- 
shoes, etc. It is impossible for all of these things to pass 
through without serious injury to the sheller; hence a 
sheller possessing the greatest power of resistance to such 
unnatural operations. In other words, while it may not 
be possible to secure a sheller that will successfully shell 
car links, it is still quite possible to get one that will do 
the handsome thing by hatchets, horseshoes, and such, 
without serious injury to itself, and that is the kind to 
get. Again, the sheller should be constructed so that the 
parts subjected to the greatest strain when shelling car 
links and such have relatively the greatest strength, and 
when they do break can be readily replaced at the least 
cost and shortest delay. That part around the mouth or 
feed hopper of a sheller receives the first shock of a car 
link attack, and usually has to yield, and it should be so 
constructed that when it does break, the whole or any 
part of it can be quickly replaced at a slight cost. Next 
to the feed hoppering, the lower casing around the main 
shelling cylinder is the most frequently broken, and it 
should be made exceptionally strong. The surface being 
very large relatively, requires it to be much heavier in 
proportion than other parts of the machine that are never 
so severely tried. It is practically out of the question to 
so construct a cylinder that the teeth will not break when 
brought in contact with the hard substances named, be- 
cause the work requires the teeth to be hard in order to 
wear well, and being hard, break so much easier. There- 
fore all must expect that the cylinder will lose one or 
more teeth every time a piece of iron is run through the 
machine, but if plentifully supplied with. teeth, as all 
should be, the sheller cylinder will stand many iron- 
shelling combats and still be in fair corn-shelling condi- 
tion. The shafts of corn shellers should be heavier than 
for shafts in other kinds of machines consuming the same 
amount of power; not to resist power, twist or torsion, 
but to prevent being sprung and bent by the irregular 
strain to which they are subjected. 

The next consideration in a sheller is to have one that 
will shell the most corn with the least power. Many of 
the older types of cylinder shellers, owing to the very 
high rate of speed at which they run, consumed more 
power than necessary in shelling corn. Later types of 
warehouse shellers run much slower and take less power 
in shelling given quantities of corn in given times. On 
that account shellers should be se.ected from among the 
latest types. 

The corn cleaner should be a simply constructed ma- 
chine, combining utility with durability. A rolling screen 
machine with but few parts harmoniously blended; a 
good screen made of heavy sheet iron, a strong and well- 
regulated suction fan, are the principal ingredients of a 
first-class corn cleaner, A really good machine spreads 
the corn evenly and well at the discharge, thus enabling 
the air current to have the best possible effect in separating 
the corn from the chaff and other loose dirt. 

Loose, or more generally called small, grain separators 
are among the necessities of a good elevator outfit, and 
should be selected with the same care as other machines. 
It very frequently occurs that separators have difficult 
tasks to perform in the cleaning of the dirtiest kind of 
grain, and all such machines are liable to have that kind 
of work to do at some time, and all ought to be fully 
qualified to do it. All such machines ought to be on the 
suction plan, Blast mills, such as the common fanning 
mill, are great nuisances in an elevator; besides, they are 
totally incapacitated for thoroughly cleaning very dirty 
grain. Fanning mills are also built very light, and for 
elevator work are too short lived. 
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Good suction separators that are durably built are no 
all respects the best, and should in all cases be used 
They should be made edjustable, and with the sieves 
interchangeable, as small-grained and very dirty wheat — 
requires to be cleaned slowly through fine sieves, whil 2 
plump wheat in fair condition can be just as well cleaned — od 
through coarse sieves, and much more rapidly, thus sav- 
ing time when there is much work to do. By all means — 
get a separator of ample capacity. More mistakes an 
made in that way than in any other. Elevator men are — 
fooled to some extent by the maker’s big capacity figures, — 
Never take the largest named capacity, but the medium 
or smallest, as the case may be, and you will come nearer — 
getting what is required. a 


THE GRAIN PRODUCTS OF i 
ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


It was not many years ago that the United States sup- 
plied the Argentine Republic with a large part of the © 
breadstuffs consumed by that country. But now the — 
tables are turned, and it is reported that corn is being im- 
ported by Eastern millers from the Argentine Republi 
However, it is not consumed in this country, butis ground 
into meal and exported, the millers getting a rebate of 90 
per cent. of the import duty on all exported. as 

The population of the Argentine Republic has in- — 
creased very rapidly during the last few years, yet the - 
increase in the amount of agricultural products produced 
by that country has been greater, so that now the Argen- — 
tine Republic not only supplies the home demand for — 
breadstuffs, but has considerable for export. 

This is directly due to the policy of the goverrment of — 
that country. A steamship company is given a subsidy 4 
for every immigrant landed in that country, and the im- 
migrants are encouraged to go into the agricultural sec- 
tion of the country by an offer of free lands and seed, and — 
$6 a month for the first year, or until the first SrOD enables — 
them to support themselves. 

The population of the country is about 4,000,000. The! | 
majority of the people are engaged in agricultural pur 
suits, so their production of grain naturally exceeds the — 
home demand, The fertile prairies of this country, : 
which are easily cultivated, are near the ports of entry, 
and the profit on their products is not eaten up by freight % 
rates. Not long ago the freight on wheat from the wheat 
fields of the River Platte to Europe were from 20 to 40 — 
per cent. less than from the wheat fields of Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 4 

They haye not the facilities for handling grain that we 
have, but are rapidly making improvements, and have re- 4 
cently contracted with American parties for the erection 
of a number of grain elevators. Owing to a lack of — 
shelter much of their immense corn crop of 1889 went to 
waste, ; 

Their wheat crop for 1889 was below the average for 
the last few years, being only 11,350,000 bushels; so it . 
was found necessary to import wheat from other countries 
In 1888 18,000,000 bushels were produeed, and in 1887 
18,371,667 bushels, 

‘According to the report of the United States consul a ;. 
Buenos Ayres for 1887, it is destined to become a great 
grain-producing country, In that year 237,866 tons of — 
wheat, 361,848 tons of corn, and 81,208 tons of flaxseed — 
were exported. Of these exports the United Kingdom — 
took 145,948 tons of wheat, 177,769 of corn, and 62,975 
of flaxseed. ; 

The area of the Argentine Republic is over a ‘nfilfonla 
square miles, and even at the present rate of immigr i 
it will take a long time to get the country thickly settl 
Many wild claims are made as to the country’s great « 
port wheat trade of the future, but we doubt that it 
ever amount te much, The wheat exports so far have 
not been large, and the agriculturists have preferably d 
voted their time to other preducts. Why they have do; 
so we are not able to state. The time is not far dis 
when the countries that have imported wheat in the 
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instead. This is especially noticeable in the exports — 
the United States during the last few years. The w. 
exports have decreased, and the flour onrens ha 
increased. 


The board of directors of the Chicago Board of ae 
have dismissed the case against W. P. Dickinson, accuse 
of complicity in the deal whereby settling clerks 
$3,500 from B, P. Hutchinson, ay 


Points and Figures. 


Business is rushing. We exported two bushels of flax- 
seed during February, against none for February, 1889. 


From Sept. 1 to March 22 Toledo received 107,293 bags 
of cloverseed, against 108,623 bags for the same period 

of 1888-'89. 

A rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds has been authorized 
by the Central Traftic Association on grain from Chicago, 
Ill., to Cheboygan, Mich. 
=f It is strange that if the bucket-shop men are so anxious 

_ to do business on Board of Trade figures they don’t buy 

the institution and run it their own way.—Chicago Jour- 
nab. : ¢ 
There must be some mistake about the little city of 
_ Scotsville having the largest corn crib in the state. Saline 
county has one thirty miles square.—Salina (Neb.) Repub- 
lean, 

St. Louis received nearly ten millions more bushels of 
 cornlast year than ever before, and the shipments ex- 
_ ceeded p-evious year’s shipments by about the same 
amount. : 

_ Chicago shipped during March 5,245,944 bushels of 
corn. 4,304,749 of oats, 149,708 of rye and 782,654 of 
parley, against 2,720,169 of corn, 1,968,745 of oats, 90,- 
_ 202 of rye, and 774,864 of barley during March, 1889. 

_ The directors of the C. C. Washburn Mill Company of 
Minneopolis held a meeting recently and decided that the 
___ elevators and mills would be sold. They will be disposed 
of as soon asa satisfictory bid by responsible parties is 

made. 

i The shipments of bulk grain from St. Louis to New 
t _ Orleans for export duing 1889 included 17,402 bushels 
et of rye, 12,593,955 bushels of corn, and 1,651,950 bushels 

_ Of wheat, against 1,247,952 bushels of wheat, and 5,844,- 
042 bushels for 1888, and 3 973,737 bushels of wheat and 
_ 7,365,340 bushels of corn for 1887. 


Samples of the Wanitoba red fyfe wheat of the crop of 
1839 have been submitted to one of the best authorities 
| on the Liverpool Corn Exchange, who says the samples 
sent him were about the finest in every respect that he has 
_ seeninthe shape of red wheat. The wheat tested ebe- 

_ tween 66 and 67 pounds to the bushel. 


Messrs. P. B. Weare, Harry Rogers and W. A. Ham- 
mond of Chicago are the American directors of the Chi- 
ago City Grain Elevator Company, which is the name of 
the English company now running the Munger-Wheeler 
system af elevators. The property was formally trans- 
_ ferred to the English syndicate Saturday, March 29. 


The grain trade of Kansas City is booming. Last 
month’s receipts of wheat were 549,000 bushels, against 
E r 500 bushels a year ago. March receipts of corn were 
™ _ 4,800,000 bushels, against only 354,950 a year ago Oats 
received amounted to 244,0J0 bushels, and rye 49,000 
_ bushels, against 158,900 and 5,000 respectively a year 
& ag rO, F5 

__ The gentleman whose Farmers’ Co-operative Brother- 
9d with its capital of $50,000,(09 was noticed last 
a onth, has sued a Chicago paper for $30,000 for inti 
ing that his scheme of making the farmers rich by 
ng their own grain was a swindle. The paper should 
have used such harsh language. It might have called 
chimera. But how any such scheme could be alleged 
be damaged $30,"0) worth is what will trouble the ay- 


The average rate of freight on wheat from New York 
Liverpool during 1889 was 7 5-6 cents per bushel. The 
st rate, 474 ceats per bushel, was in force during 
il, and the highest, 9% cents per bushel, was in force 
iz September and D cember. During 1883 the 
cerate was 54 cents per bushel, the highest rate 
; 11 cents, which was in force during November. 
e lowest rate was 34 of one cent per bushel, which 
in force during April. 
illiam A. Peele, chief of the bureau of statistics for 
a, has completed that portion of his report relating 
¢ agriculture in the state during 1889, together with 
$ comparing that year with 1888. The tables show 
in Indiana last year 2,773,883 acres were sown in 
In 1888 the acreage was 2,728,111, an increase in 
of 47,772. In 1889 the total wheat crop was 41,- 
: Beeabels, and in 1888 it was 28,750,764. This 
e average yield in 1889 14.9, and in 1888 10.5 
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bushels per acre. Here, for the first time, is the relative 
value of the last two years as wheat seasons, as shown by 
their actual results, 


Secretary Mohler reports the wheat acreage of Kansas 
to be 24 per cent. larger than last year, making the total 
1,926,338 acres. But 11 per cent. of this was winter 
killed, so that the actual growing acreage is 1,714,441, 
against 1,554,000 acres last year. The condition is re- 
ported at 90 per cent. The crop on this date promises to 
be about 40,000,000 bushels. 


St. Louis received 63,297,883 bushels of grain last 
year, against 47,292,842, 44,024,164 and 39,100,823 bush 
els for 1883, 1887 and 1886, respectively. The large in- 
ccease in the receipts for 1888 is due mostly to the large 
receipts of corn, which exceed the receipts of 1888 by 
over 14,000,000 bushels. There was an increase in the 
receipts of all grains over the preceding year. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat has interviewed over 
1,600 farmers in Illinois, Missouri and Kansas, and finds 
that it does not pay to raise corn, at present prices, either 
to sell as grain or to be sold as pork or beef. Still, those 
whoare not in debt for land or machinery are ‘‘getting 
along somehow.” If it does not pay, why do they 
foolishly persist in raising more than the world is able to 
consume? 

The farmers are not all honest. The Hwreka of Ana- 
mosa, Iowa, says: ‘“‘A Dubuque county granger is in 
the toils for swindling a purchaser of a load of oats by 
secreting a little coterie of large sized ‘dornicks’ in his 
wagon before having the load weighed. Oa th2 way to 
deliver the oats the honest granger had the stones adjourn, 
an operation which was detected by a policeman, who 
arrested the man.” 

The Michigan monthly crop report for April gives the 
average condition of wheat in the southern four tiers of 
counties at 70 per cent.; central, 65; and the northern, 86 


per cent. As compared with average years, this is the 
lowest at this date in the history of the department. One 
year ago the condition was 92, 83 and 94 per cent. The 


total number of bushels of wheat reported marketed since 
August is 10,496,503. 


The Missouri State Board of Agriculture report as fol- 
lows: Wheat is recovering from the effect of the cold 
weather during the first of the month. The damage was 
slight in the western and northwestern sections, and the 
outlook is promising there. The damage was greatest in 
the eastern and southern sections. The average condition 
of the crop for the state is about 90 per cent. The ground 
is generally too wet for planting to begin. 


It is a queer day in St. Louis when Moses Fraley doesn’t 
fail, Moses, however, has a very commendable habit of 
paying 100 cents on the dollar, and so long as he does 
that his creditors are perfectly willing he should indulge 
in his favorite pastime to his heart’s content. The snug 
sum of $250,000 is given as the amount of the St. Louis 
plunger’s losses this time. If he ever gets hold of so 
much money again he will do well to quit tue game. 


Many of the Kansas newspapers have been making a 
strong effort to get the Kansas farmers to hold onto their 
grain, but the farmers need money, so they sell their 
grain for what they can get. The Kansas State Journal 
said recently: ‘If it doesn’t begin to rain within the 
next week or two, the Kansas farmer should hold on to 
that wheat and corn. Wheat may be worth a dollar a 
bushel and corn thirty cents before the end of 1890.” 


The rate on wheat by steamer from New Orleans to 
Liverpool during 1889 ranged from 8 to 1444 cents per 
bushel, and during 1883 it ranged from 7 to 15 cents. 
The average rate for 1888 was much less than during 
1889, notwithstanding the exorbitant rates charged during 
the last four moaths of 1888. The ocean freight rates 
for the last year ania half have been entirely too high 
to permit us toexport much grain in competition with 
Russia and India, both of which have a great advantage 
over us in their depreciated currency. 


One of the large wh at dealers in Minnesota recently 
told the editor of this paper that there was no question 
but that local buyers of wheat in many places were stea!- 
ing the farmers blind. Now let us hear from the local 
buyer —Great West. This is a false statement. The 
charge against the buyers isan outrageous lie. If the 
editor of Great West, whose mission seems to be to agi- 
tate the farmers into a state of discontent and incredulity, 
will investigate, obtain conclusive proof that any buyer 
has stolen grain, and then wishes to make a special charge, 
we will make no objection. General charges againt any 
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class of business men cannot be justly made. Persons . 
who make such charges show themselves to be chuck full 
of spite, prejudice and eagerness for self advancement. 


Inthe future the Chicago quotations will be sent to 
those who pay full message prices for them, and in our 
judgment, while the end justifies the means, the result to 
Chicago will be a decided loss of prestige aud power as 
the great leading market. These reports of Chicago 
trading sent all over the world has built up Chicago 


traffic, and concentrated there immense trading upon a 


great variety of reasons and foundations. She will lose 


some of it.—Toledo Market Report. 


Secretary Sturtevant of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce says the grade percentages for the entire year, 
as reported by the state inspector, show that No, 1 hard 
wheat is almost athing of the past. In 1889 the percent- 
age of No. 1 hard was only 5.74 per cent., as compared 
with 28.44 in 1878 and 41 46 in 1887. While the percent- 
age of No. 1 Northern increased from 26.66 per cent. in 
1888 and 55.84 per cent. in 1889, in other grades the per- 
centages varied but slightly in the last three years, 


B. P. Hutchinson denies the dispatches from St. Louis 
stating that he deliberately ‘‘bulled’”’ the market there to 
break Moses Fraley. However, he admits that he bought 
wheat there about the time of the failure. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, so far from indulging in the deliberate cruelty 
charged to him, shows by his own statements that he is 
quite a philanthropist He says that he telegraphed Fra- 
ley to have all the wheat he had bought thrown on the 
market as soon as he discovered that he was in a corner, 


The Omaha Republican undoubtedly has inside in- 
formation as to how the crop statistics of the Agrlcult- 
ural Department are collected and who does it, for it says: 
“Tt is the interest of the great grain dealers to misrepre- 
sent the amount of grain produced, and they are so 
powerful that their influence reaches local agents from 
which the Agricultural Department makes up its es- 
timates. The reports, therefore, of grain and crops are 
not reliable. They are too much in the nature of bucket- 
shop attributes.” 


The Philadelphia Record, in an article on the city’s ex- 
port trade, says: ‘Philadelphia is not getting her fair 
share of the export business, with the present condition 
of crops. Shipments are necessarily huge, but while the 
adjoining ports on the north and south are having their 
facilities taxed, Philadelphia, which could handle more 
than either, is only able to show ‘marked improvement.’ 
There are now 81 vessels either loading or chartered to 
load grain at this port, the agzregate capacity of which 
s 5,770,000 bushels. This big fleet is the largest that has 
been seen at this port for many a day.” 


The elevator men of the Northwest have agreed to 
guarantee payment for one-third the seed wheat needed 
by the farmers of North Dakota, so that it will not be 
necessary for them to try and raise a crop without seed. 
If the farmers had been honest in the past and paid back 
the wheat they borrowed from the elevator men, as they 
promised to do, the elevator men would have loaned them 
the necessary seed. It would not have been necessary to 
pass seed wheat laws and send committees all over the 
country to solicit aid, if the farmers of the Northwe t 
had not acted so dishonestly in former years. 

The grain receipts at the nine principal grain receiving 
centers of the West last year were as follows: Chicago, 
183,551,069 bushels; St Louis, 63,207,883; Minneapolis, 
47 208,895; Peoria, 27,501,615; Duluth, 19,536,876; Kan- 
sas City, 19,023,597; Milwaukee, 18,415,134; Toledo, 12. - 
013,933, and Detroit, 9,985,511 bushels, In 1888 Chicago 
received 182,558,188 bushels; Minneapolis, 47,727,630; St. 
Louis, 47,202,842; Peoria, 25,528,952; Milwaukee, 19,- 
929,730; Toledo, 12,467,200; Detroit, 11,236,148; Kansas 
City, 9,481,149, and Duluth, 8,8)7,946 bushels. The re- 
markable increase in the receipts at Duluth and Kansas 
City is especially worthy of note. 


The World’s Exposition of 1892 will be held in Chicago, 
and we hope that among .he books treating of antiqui- 
ties at that exhibition it will be possible to find the fol- 
lowing subjects treated of: ‘‘How Shortages Were Caused 
at Terminal Points”; ‘‘Why Railroad Companies Did Not 
Always Furnish Free Storage for Grain at Terminal 
Points for the First Five Days, the Same as for Other 
Traftic’; ‘The Change from Private to Government In- 
spection of Grain”; ‘‘How the Country Shipper Bore the 
Loss by Future Shrinkage of Grain in Ye Olden Times.” 
There are many reforms that should be made, and will be 
made if the country shippers will unite and demand 
them, 
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Opelousas, La., wants a rice mill. 

A rice mill is talked of at Esterly, La. 

Luverne, Minn , wants a starch factory. 

Mendon, Mich., has secured a grain buyer. 

A flax mill will soon be built at Wells, Minn. 

Norfolk, Neb., is to have a new starch factory. 

C. E. Smith is building a distillery at Macon, Ga. 

A broom factory is being built at Crawford, Neb. 
Wilcox & Co. will build a brewery at Utica, N. Y. 
Woodbine, Il]., would like to have a grain elevator. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is projected at Whitesburg, Ga. 
J. H. Hard has built a broom factory at Bessemer, Ala. 


It is reported that a rice mill will be built at Crowley, 
La. 

B. M. Thomas, grain dealer at Athens, Tex., has sold 
out. 

Bauman Bros., grain dealers of Hull, Iowa, have sold 
out. eS 

An elevator and mill will probably be built at Quanat, 
Tex. 

Joseph Winkler will build a brewery at Clendenin, 
Mont. 

A. R. Webb of Disputanta, Va., will rebuild his dis- 
tillery. ; 

R. S. Kelly, grain dealer at Vernon, Tex., has taken a 
partner. 

Keokuk, Iowa, expects soon to have a $500,000 starch 
factory. 

W. H. Spaulding of North Fork, Wyo., will build a 
brewery. 

Weisbrod & Hess of Philadelphia, Pa., are building a 
brewery. 

The Farmers’ Alliance will build an elevator at Edger- 
ton, Dak. 


There is a $60,000 cotton-seed oil mill projected at Den- 
ton, Tex. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will probably be built at Lan- 
caster, 8. C. 

Joseph T. Hunt will build a new brewery at Silver 
City, Idaho. 

Henry E. Anderson will build a new brewery at Aber- 
deen, Wash. ; 

Acworth, Ga., will probibly have a new cotton-seed 
oil mill soon. 

A stock company proposes building a grain elevator at 
Abilene, Tex. 

Johns & McKinney, dealers in grain at Leesburg, Ohio, 
have sold out. 

J. A. Yates of Halifax, Va., 
broom factory. 

The erection of a brewery is said to be contemplated at 
Alamosa, Colo. 

Edwin 8S. Shuey will probably build a broom factory at 
Macclenny, Fla. 

A flax mill will probably be built at Tyndall, Dak, by 
Chicago parties. 

Amelia Berry has commenced the erection of a brewery 
at Seattle, Wash. 

The recently burned elevator at Arapahoe, Neb., will 
be rebuilt at once. 


A new brewery will be erected at Lebanon, I]l., by 
Mathias Reithman. 


Henry Koehler and others of St. Louis, Mo., are build- 
ing a new brewery. 


H. A. Blake of Melrose, Fla., will rebuild his rice 
mill, lately burned. 


A distillery will probably be built at Spottsville, Ky., 
by St. Louis parties. 


The Walkerville Brewing Company of Windsor, Ont., 
is building a brewery. 

Henry Kenzing of Chambersburg, Pa., will erect a 
brewery at that place. 


J. W. Osmun of Cambridge, Iowa, has sold his grain 
business at that place. 


wil! probably build a 


Haynes, Gordan & Co., grain dealers at Chenoa, who 
have elevators at Lexington, Ocoya, Ballard, Meadows 
and Weston, Ill., have dissolved partnership, Willet S. 
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Haynes retiring from the firm. The name of the firm | The freight business of the road has never been so heavy 


remains the same. ; 

Johnson Bros., grain dealers at Wilton, Iowa, have torn 
down their corn cribs. 

A cotton-seed oil mill will be erected on the co-opera- 
tive plan at Leary, Ga. 

James F Rinker of Westminster, Md., will prebably 
build a linseed oil mill. 

W. F. Forman of Breckinridge, 
grain and feed business. 

The farmers around Deshler, Neb., think of building 
an elevator at that place. 


Kellogg & McDougall of Buffalo, N. Y., will build a 
new linseed oil mill soon. 


Colo., has sold his 


M. L. Evart and others think of erecting a cotton seed 
oil mill at Lumpkin, Ga. 


The new brewery at Parker-burg, W. Va., is almost 
ready for the machinery. 


The Haehnle Brewing Company of Jackson, Mich., 
will rebuild their brewery. 


English capitalists are figuring on the elevators in the 
Red River valley, N. Dak. 


Ernest Fecker Brewing Company of Chicago, I1l., will 
build a five-story brewery. 


Tompkins & Squires, grain dealers of Bellevue, Mich., 
have dissolved partnership. 


Harris, Carl & Sellers, grain dealers at Decatur, Tex., 
have dissolved partnership. 


C. Bridgman of Keene, N. H., has sold his grain and 


“flour business at that place. : 


The Davenport, Iowa, glucose factory now uses 2,500, 
000 bushels of corn annually. 


The farmers of the San Luis Valley, Colo., have formed 
a grain and milling company. 

The two starch factories at Madison, Ind., have been 
sold to the English syndicate. 

The commission firm of Schwartz & Dupee of Chicago, 
will go out of business May 1. 

The elevator of the Ogilvie Milling Company at Win- 
nipeg, Man., is to be enlarged. 


Parties from Dubuque. Iowa, have established a brew- 
ery across the river in Illinois. 


The Salt Lake Brewing Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is enlarging its brewery. 

The distillery at Hunters’ Bottom, near Georgetown, 
Ky., will probably be enlarged. ; 


The Farmers’ Alliance will probably build a cotten- 
seed oil mill at Fort Valley, Ga. 


A 40,000-bushel elevator and a flour mill are in the 
course of erection at Albany, Ga. 


A cotton-seed oil mill will probably be built by John 
Chester and others at Dalton, Ga. 


S. K. Bellamy & Sons, dealersin grain at Knoxville; 
Iowa, have dissolved partnership. 


A stock company will, it is reported, build an elevator 
and flour mill at Wichita Falls, Tex. 


The Farmers’ Alliance of Newberry, 8. C., contemplate 
the erection of a cotton-seed oil mill. 


Another cotton-seed oil mill is to be built by B. F. 
Brimberry and others at Albany, Ga. 


The Paterson Consolidated Brewing Company of Pat- 
erson, N. J., will build a malt house. 


The Rice Elevator Company of Paxton, IIL, 


has filed a 
certificate of decrease of capital stock. 4 


Mr. Snyder of Delavan, Ill., is making preparatiors to 
build a grain elevator at Hopedale, Ill. 


Baltimore is soon to have two new grain elevators, one 
to cost $300,000 and the other $150,000. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, St. Louis, will 
build a brewery at Nebraska City, Neb. 


About 500,000 bushels of corn which were shipped by 
way of the lakes are stored at Erie, Pa. 


C. T. Williams & Co. have succeeded Chas. T. Williams 
in the grain business at Tunnel Hill, Ga. 


The Layton Milling and Elevator Company of Ogden, 
Utah, has filed articles of incorporation. 


Cambridge City, Ind., will soon have a new brewery. 
Ingerman & Co. are putting one up there. 


A $40,000 cotton-seed oil mill will probably be built at 
Corsicana, Tex., by the Farmers’ Alliance. 


The Planters’ Co-operative Oil Company will erect a 
new cotton-seed oil mill at Demopolis, Ala. 


_ About 600 cars of grain are tied up on the various 
sidings and branches of the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road in the vicinity of Reading, Pa., awaiting shipment. 


at this season of the year. 


The first wheat taken from Milwaukee was a cargo o' 
50,000 bushels by the Emma C. Hutchinson. a 
The erection of a new brewery is contemplated by ! 
Zoller & Bros. of Davenport township, Iowa. i 
The Red River Valley Brewing Company of Fargo, S. 
Dak , is building a brewery at Duluth, Minn. 2m 
The Joseph Schlitz Brewing Company of Mi'waukee, a 
Wis , has built a $50,000 brewery at Chicago. an 
The Springfield Milling Company of Springfield, Mo. 
intend to build a grain elevator Ee | warehouse. oe, 
A grain dealer at Battle Creek, Iowa, shipped 30,000 
pounds of popcorn to Boston one day recently. — “ay 
The Chicamauga Distillery Company has been incor- — 
porated at Atlanta, Ga., with a capital of $10,000. 
The National Brewing Company has been incorporate 
at Towson, Md., with a capital stock of $320,000. ©. 
N. L. Pratt & Co. of Blissfield, Mich., is doing a bi 
business, and is shipping large quantities of grain. B: 
English, Morse & Co,, Kansas City, report several ship- | 
ments of mining outfits to points in the Southwest. 
English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, made a shipment 
of a steam engine and boiler to Chihauhau, Mexico. ; 


The new elevator at Munson, Iowa, is now completed. — 
It cost $4,009, and has a ¢apacity of 35,000 bushels. 


A new brewery is in the course of erection b the — 
Rhode Island Brewing Company at Providence, R. I. 
Samuel Magee of Uniontown, and Joseph Wolf of — 
Braddock, Pa , will build a brewery at Hopwood, Pa. B- 
A. L. Banta has bought the grain elevator at Low — 
Point, Ill., and will commence operation about May 1. 
The Home Brewing Company of Detroit, Mich., has 
tiled articles of incorporation. The capital is $75,(00. 
Hudgens & Russell of Easley, S. C., will probably 
build the projected cotton-seed oil mill at Easley, S.C. 
The Packard Lumber and Grain Company of Creigh 
ton, Neb., have disposed of their business at that place. 
Lyon & Sons’ Brewing Company of Newark, N. J., — 
has oeen incorporated, with a capital stock of $300,000. 
Danenberg & Coles, brewers of Brooklyn, N. Y. have — 
filed articles of incorporation, with a capital of $150,000 — 
Dawson, Roark & Co., grain dealers at McCallsburg, — 
Iowa, have sold their business to Griffith & Hendrickson. 


A $200,000 brewery will probably be built at Houston, 
ae .. by the Southern Brewing Company of New Orleans, — 


Sheffield, Ala., will have a new brewery; it will be. ; 
built by the St. Louis Brewing Association of St. Louis, — 
Mo. ; 5 

The Hagemeister Brewing Company of Green B ae 
Wis., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $1: 24 
900. ‘ at: 


The Syracuse Brewing Company of Syracuse, N. Y. 
has filed articles of incorporation, with a capital of $20. 
000. a at 


Large elevators will be built in Iows, at Swaledale, — 
Belmont and Clarion, on the Ft. Dodge & Mason City — 
R. R. + 


Liberty, Va., will have a broom factory. If is to be 
built by the Bedford City Land and Improvement Com- 
pany. eet 
Christy & Co. have been succeeded in the grain com-— 
mission business at Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Christy Com- — 
pany- ss 

R. B. Stinson, the grain dealer at Anna, Il]., has taken — 
a partner, and the style of the firm is now Stinson & ! 
laney. 7 ar 

Counselman & Co. of Chicago, have purchased 
Manning elevators at Newton, Colfax and Reas 
Towz. ; 


The Sam W. Weidler Company of Cincinnati, O] 
think of putting in a grain elevator and feed mill 
bined. F 

The elevator and warehouse of the Rapid River Mil 
Company of Rapid City, 8. Dak, will soon be 
pleted. ee 

A new brewery will soon be numbered among the in- 
dustries of Franklin, Wash. H. R. G. Kurth 
erect it. Pit 

The G. Heileman Brewing Company of La 
Wis., has filed articles of incorporation with a capital 
$75,000. Swi 

A. T. Schmidt & Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., con 
building a cotton seed oil mill at Greenville, Tex 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo. t 


. 


ous shipments of complete canning and eva’ 
to points in Texas. 


The jury in the case of Stephen F. Sherman, 
of the Internation4] Elevators, charged with 
ceny in stealing 8,250 bushels of wheat, brou 


lea 
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dict of guilty. A motion for a new trial was made, 
pending the decision of which Sherman will not be sen- 
tenced. : 


John E. Taylor of Tamalco, Ill., has sold an interest in 
his grain business, and the firm name is now Taylor & 
Norman, 


Two new grain elevators, each of 500,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity, will be built in New Orleans, La., in time for the 
new crop. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, have made several 
shipments of prospecting hoisting engines to Pueblo and 
Denver, Colo. 


A starch factory that will use 500 bushels of corn a day 
will be built at Nebraska City, Neb. The plant will cost 
about $20,000. 


A warehouse for the storage of corn is projected at 
Marion, Kan., by a banking firm. The capacity will be 
100,000 bushels. 


* Articles of incorporation have been filed by the Dans- 
ville Brewing Company of Dansville, N. Y. The capital 
stock is $40,000. : 


The Nye-Wilson-Morehouse Company’s elevator and 
coal business at Brainard, Neb , has been purchased by 
W. T. McElwain. 


The Kansas Central Elevator at Leavenworth, Kan., 
has b2e1 shut down on account of the smokestack which 
was blown down. 


A large linseed oil mill is to be built at Chicago by a 
stock company of which James Wright is the head. The 
capital is $500,000. 


The firm name of A. P. Wright & Son, grain commis- 
sion merchants at Buffalo, N. Y., has been changed to 
A.J. Wright & Co. 


D. C. Brady and others have incorporated the Brady 
Mill and Eevator Company at Gainesville, Tex., with 
$50,000 capital stock. 


A grain elevator will probably be built at Wichita, 
Kan., by 0. W. Oliver and E. B. Ebert of Wichita, and 
parties from St. Louis. 


J. Vanordstrand & Co., Heyworth, Ill., have been very 
busy for some time, receiving on an average ninety-five 
wagons of grain a day. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, will furnish a 90 
horse power steel tubular boiler for the Antlers Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


A brewery with a capacity of 100,000 barrels per year 
will be built at Seattle, Wash., by Albert Braun. The 
cost will be about $100,000. 


A certificate of incorporation of the Christian Weyand 
Brewing Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been filed. 
The capital stock is $200,C00. 


The Voorhees Starch and Refining Company of Dan- 
ville, Ill., has sold its large plant to the trust. The con- 
sideration is said to be $200,000. 


H. J. Gude & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have sold 
their East Side grain elevator to the Minneapolis Grain 
and Feed Company for $25,000. 


Elevator No 5 at Toledo, Ohio, was started April 1 
It is expected that a large amount of corn will be shipped 
by vessels from there this spring. 


A $100,000 stock company has been organized by W. 
©. Robards and others of Austin, Tex , to build a cotton- 
seed oil mill at San Antonio, Tex. 


A. Harrington of Minneapolis, with J. W. Willard and 
G. F. Piper, have purchased an interest in the Duluth 
Storage and Forwarding Company. 


The Graysville (Ga.) Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s grist mill and distillery, which were damaged by 
a wind storm, will be repaired at once. 


An elevator of 200,000 bushels is in the course of erec- 
tion by the Acme Milling Company of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The elevator complete will cost $25,000. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, will furnish a pair 
of 90-horse power steel tubular boilers for the Manitou 
Electric Light Company, Manitou, Colo. 


Nye & Schneider, grain dealers at Fremont, Neb , have 
contracted with the soliciting committee to supply 65,000 
bushels of corn for the South Dakota sufferers. 


The Crare Company, well-known grain elevator builders 
ef Minneapolis, have the contract for enlarging and re 
pairing the Thompson Elevator at Minneapolis. 


G. D. Shultz & Co. of Independence have put in their 


elevator a new Atlas 40-horse power Engine and Boiler. 
_ English, Morse & Co. furnished all the machinery. 


The capacity of the brewery belonging to the Tennessee 


ci. Brewing Company of Memphis, Tenn., is to be doubled, 


and new buildings will be built at a cost of $200,0C0. 
 §. Whittier & Co. of R-chester, Minn., have disposed 


“= _ of their six elevators on the Winona & St. Peter Railroad. 


_ They continue to operate their elevator at Rochester. 


‘a The firm of Samuel Phillips & Co., grain commission 
merchants at Baltimore, Md., has failed The liabilities 


will reach $70,000, and the assets about half that amount. 
_ Charles Shepherd, who murdered Carl Pulsifer, the 
“grain dealer at Crowell, Neb., last September, was sen- 
_ tenced to be hanged June 13, 139). Christ Furst, his ac- 


complice, has not yet been sentenced, but the trial was | will erect an elevator at once, with a capacity of 100,000 


closed March 25, and the jury returned a verdict of mur- 
der in the first degree. 


George T. Gambrill, John L. Rogers, J. M. Cameron 
and C, D. Fenhagen of Baltimore, Md., intend forming a 
partnership to conduct a grain business ona large scale. 


The Kansas City Packing and Chase Refrigerator Com- 
pany of Kansas City have contracted with English, Morse 
& Co. of that city for a 300 horse power Heine Safety 
Boiler. 


The contract for the rebuilding of the Exchange Ele- 
vator at Buffalo, N Y., has been let, and it will be ready 
for operation by Oct. 1. The capacity will be 500,000 
bushels. 


Messrs. W. Snider & Co. of Waterloo, Ont., have 
bought the grain storehouse at Newton, which they will 
enlarge and improve by the addition of machinery for an 
elevator. 


Thomas Wilson, 8. R. Cole and others have formed the 
Summerton Cotton-Seed Oil Mill and Manufacturing 
Company of Summerton, 8. C., to build a $10,000 cotton- 
seed oil mill. 


The Chattahoochee Brewing Company of Lively, Ala., 
have increased their capital stock from $50,000 to $100,- 
000, and will increase their capacity from 5,000 to 20,000 
barrels per year.. 


The capacity of the Baltimore Elevator No. 3 at Lower 
Canton, near Baltimore, Md., will be 1,000,000 bushels. 
The company has begun to rebuild on the site of the one 
recently burned. 


At a meeting in Aberdeen, 8. Dak., the county board 
decided to buy seed wheat of Van Dusen & Co., George 
Bagley, Northwestern Elevator,Company and J. W. Hoit, 
all dealers in grain. 


Schussler Bros. intend building a new brewery at Fond 
du Lac, Wis.; Scheibe & Schneider will erect one at 
Marshfield, and Stanley E. Kellar will put one up at 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Long Bros. of Kansas City will put in are and incan- 
descent light for their two office buildings. The engine 
will be a 70-horse power Ideal, furnished by English, 
Morse & Co. of that city. 


Warehouses will be built at once in Seattle, Wash., of 
sufficient capacity to handle about 1,000.000 bushels of 
this season’s wheat. Tacoma expects also to do a good 
grain business this season. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, will furnish a com- 
plete rock crusher outfit to the Fort Sco t Railroad, con- 
sisting of a No. 4 Gates Crusher and a 80-horse power 
Atlas Engine with locomotive boiler. 


A carload of corn passed over the road the other day 
billed to Ipswich. A strip of canvas on the* outside of 
the door bore the words: ‘‘Freely receive, freely give. 
Watson, Mo , to Edmunds county, 8. Dak.” 


The first corn charter of the season from the head of 
Lake Superior was made March 15. It was for 500,000 
bushels of cora, stored in the Duluth Elevator Company’s 
warehouses, and the rates were 314 and 34% cents. 


The failure of Myers & Co., grain commission men of 
Kansas City, Mo., April 11, was caused by bulge in 
wheat. Their liabilities are about $55,000. They ex- 
pect to adjust their affairs and resume business at once. 


New breweries will be built in New York as follows: 
At Batavia, by the Batavia Brewing Company; at Geneva, 
by George W. Spink; at Rochester, by the Standard 
Brewing Company; and at Rye Neck, by J. Henry Busch. 


A scheme is under consideration at Trehezne, Man., to 
erect an elevator of 36,000 bushels’ capacity. One-half of 
the building will be taken by the Treherne Milling Com- 
pany, and the other will.be divided into three separate 
elevators. 


The Exchange Building, Kansas City, have found it 
necessary to increise the lighting capacity in their build 
ing by the addition of an Edison Dynamo and a 40 horse 
power Ideal Engine. English, Morse & Co. will furnish 
the engine. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad has promised to give 
grain rates to Seattle the same as to Tacoma, and in con- 
sequence the Seattle Wheat Warehouse and Elevator 
Company have decided to build a 500,000-bushel elevator 
at that place. 


English, Morse & Co. of Kansas City have the contract 
with the Urie Dredge Manufacturing Company for the 
steam cquipment of their new dredge to be used at Gal- 
veston. The outfit consists of a 45-horse power Atlas 
Engine and Boiler and a 6” centrifugal pump. 


English, Morse & Co., Kansas City, report large sales 
of their specialties, including Jewell Electric Belting, 
American Leather Link Belting, Hill Clutch Pulleys, 
Lehman Kirkwood Rocking Grates, in addition to their 
regular line of steam engines and boilers and complete 
steam plants. 


Anew company has been incorporated at Ashland, 
Wis., to be known as the Northern Grain Mercantile 
Company, for the purpose of doing a wholesale grain, 
milling and general merchandise business. The capital 
stock is $100,000. and incorporators are R L. McCormack 
of Hayward, O W Mosher of New Richmond, J. G. 
Martin of Hayward, and E. G. Scott of Ashland. They 


bushels, the building to be fitted up with steam power, » 
electric lights, and all modern improvements. 


The National Smelting and Refining Company of Kan- 
sas City have purchased their entire steam plant of 
English, Morse & Co., consisting of a 150-horse power 
Atlas Improved Automatic Engine, three steel boilers, a 
one-half million gallon duplex steam pump, etc. 


The business of the house of Lindblom & Co. of Chi- 
cago will be continued by F, D. Brown & Co., the mem- 
bers of which have heretofore been connected with 
the house of Lindblom & Co. Robert Lindblom has 
retired from business, and will spend a year abroad. 


Moses Fraley, the well-known grain dealer of St. Louis, 
has been forced to suspend operations. He has been the 
heaviest ‘‘short” in May wheat in the St. Louis market, 
and the course of the market went against him. The 
first intimation the trade had that he was in trouble was 
failure to respond to the margin calls. He made an offer 
to settle at 79 cents, but had no cash on hand to settle 
with. 2 


C J. Kershaw and C. B. Eggleston of Chicago, have 
announced that the one year notes for 10 per cent., given 
in final settlement of the liabilities of C. J. Kershaw & 
Co, cannot be paid at maturity, and have asked an ex- 
tension on the same. Messrs. Eggleston and Kershaw as- 
sure the holders of the paper that the notes will be paid 
in full, and that they will pay interest for the year as the 
extension is granted. 


The Commercial National Bank of Peoria, IIl., has 
brought suit against the grain firm of Taylor Bros. & 
Miles of Peoria, who have a branch business at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., under the name of the Taylor Grain Company. 
The complainants say that they delivered 27 cars of grain 
to the firm at Buffalo last October, for which advance 
payment of $4,225 was made, leaving $1,058.72 which 
has remained unpaid. 


The sale of the Munger-Wheeler elevators and other 
Chicago elevators has been consummated and the deeds 
placed on record. The name of the syndicate which 
purchased them is ‘““The Chicago City Grain Elevator 
Company, Limited.” P. B. Weare, Harry Rogers and 
W. A. Hammond of Chicago are the American directors, 
and will control the affairs of the syndicate. The share 
and bond capital amounts to $4 550,000. 


A charter has been issued to the South Dakota Produce 
Exchange, an organization whose business it will be to 
buy, sell and control real estate, grains, wood, coal, etc. 
The headquarters of the organization will be in Huron, 
8. D, with agents at all the principal shipping points in 
the state. The capital is $100,000. The officers are C. 
W. Barringer, vice-president; N. E Arnold, secretary 
and treasurer; Irwin Thoman, manager, who with Alonzo 
Wardall constitute the board of directors and incorpora- 
tors. 


OCEAN FREIGHT RATES. 


That the high ocean freight rates of the past season 
have been responsible in a great degree for the low prices 
for agricultural products in this country can be denied by 
no one. 

Senator Allison, in speaking of our shipping interests 
recently, said: ‘‘There was a curious thing about ship- 
ping came to my knowledge a few days ago. Corn is 
worth from 10 to 12 cents a bushel less in Iowa than it 
was last year. The rates of inland freight are substan- 
tially the same-now as then; they have not been increased, 
certainly. Yet the difference between the price of corn 
now and last year in Liverpool is only 4 cents. In other 
words, the ocean freights upon all agricultural products 
have immensely advanced within the last year. Our peo- 
ple should take hold in some way of this question of 
ocean freights, es it seems to me they have advarced 
without any just cause, especially as respects all farm 
products. This is illustrated, as I have already shown, 
by the difference in the price of corn in Iowa and in Liv- 
erpool, without any corresponding difference in the price 
of railroad transportation, which shows that the people of 
eas States are interested in improving our shipping 

acilities.” 


CANADIAN BARLEY. 


A Toronto paper has the following regarding proposed 
changes in our tariff affecting barley: ‘‘The proposition 
which has been telegraphed from Washington to impose 
very much higher duties on agricultural products shows 
how timely was the action in taking steps to provide 
means whereby Canadian barley can be sent to England. 
Thirty cents per bushel on barley would shut out Cana- 
dian grain from American markets, but when Canada has 
grown two rowed barley of the class being imported for 
her farmers by the government, we shall not be left in the 
lurch. Canadi n barley can then go to Great Britain. 
One effect at least of this new move will be to draw 
special attention to the openings for ( anadian products in 
England instead of the United States.” 


In Turkey the average yield of wheat is from six to ten 
fold. The quantity of seed wheat sown is about four 
bushels to the acre, There is about one-third as much 
rye grown as wheat, The average yield is from eight to 
ten fold. 
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OUR EXPORT GRAIN TRADE. 


The competition between grain-exporting coun- 
tries to sell their surplus grain to the grain- 
importing countries seems to be getting stronger 
every year. Other countries seeing the advantage 
we have had in improved machinery for harvest- 
ing and handling, and superior facilities for trans- 
porting, have adopted our machinery and methods. 
At present in the Argentine Republic and Russia 
elevators are being erected, and they are import- 
ing more and more of our agricultural machinery. 

They, with India and Australia, are increasing 
their facilities for producing and handling grain. 
The United States is increasing and improving its 
facilities for producing, but it is not improving its 
facilities for handling. Every year we have five 
or six grain blockades simply because the terminal 
facilities at Georgian Bay, at Baltimore or some 
other point are not equal to the occasion. 
need more elevators at the three principal ports 
on the Atlantic. At New York especially should 
new elevators be built at points in the harbor 
where grain can be handled more cheaply. At 
present the rent of ground, charges for wharfage, 
pilotage, lighterage and other charges are so 
heavy that there is little profit in the grain sent 
via that port. 

There are a number of changes that can easily 
be made which would be of great advantage to 
the trade at large, and which should be made in 
the interest of our export trade. By cheapened 
and improved facilities for handling we could 
more easily compete with foreign countries. At 
every terminal the receipts are docked for future 
shrinkage, to the profit of the elevator companies 
and the Hedler who keeps the grain in terminal 
elevators so it will not shrink in volume. At 
every grain center the grain is inspected, sampled 
and stored. The charge for elevating and storing 
is at no point as low as it should be. The charge 
for inspection at some points is entirely too high. 
A grain inspection department should be self- 
supporting, nothing more. 

Grain frequently passes through three grain 
centers on its way to Europe, and in each is sub- 
_ jected to the foregoing charges. Much grain is 
lost by carelessness in handling on the part of the 
railroads and the elevator employes at grain cen- 
ters. The freight rates are too high, and should 
be reduced. We should have uniform grades of 


We | 
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grain at Philadelphia, New York and Baltimore, 
and the inspection department should be con- 
trolled by the government. 

There are many other changes that should be 
made, and some of which we Fdouhe not will be 
rade. before another decade has passed away. 
The shippers and receivers will not always accept 
abuses, extortions and poor service. There will 
be a rising against these things some day, and 
we hope it will not be far distant. 


“CARLOAD” CASES. 

The Inter-State Commerce Commission has 
rendered an important decision in what is known 
as the “carload” cases. Many complaints 
had been made against the difference in rates on 
carloads and less than carloads of the same class 
of freight. The commission held that a classification 
of freight designating different classes for carload 
quantities and for less than carloads is not in 
contravention of the Inter-State Commerce act, 
and that a reasonable difference in rates charged 
may be justified by circumstances. 

The commission also held that a difference 
in rates upon carloads and less than carloads 
of the same merchandise between the same 
points of carriage so wide as to be destructive 
to competition “between large and small deal- 
ers, especially upon’ articles of general and 
necessary use, and which under existing condi- 
tions of trade furnish a large volume of business 
to carriers, is unjust, and violates the provisions 
and principles of the act, and that a difference in 
rate for a solid carload of one kind of freight 
from one consignor to one consignee, and a car- 
load quantity from the same point of shipment to 
the same destination, consisting of freight of like 
character, from more than one consignor to one 
consignee, or from one consignor to more than 
one consignee, is not justified by the difference in 
cost of handling. 


WILL THE CONSUMPTION 
WHEAT INCREASE? 


OF 


Despite the fact that the population of the 
wheat-consuming countries of the world has 
greatly increased during the last few years, and 
that the inhabitants of other countries—notably 
India, Russia and Germany—have taken to con- 
suming more wheat than formerly, there has not 
been a material increase in the world’s production 
of wheat during that time, and there are good 
grounds for thinking there will never be an in- 
crease in proportion to the increase in population. 

As man becomes more civilized he requires and 
secures for himself a greater variety of all things, 
and specially of food products. In the early days 
of this country the people had a comparatively 
small variety to choose from. Meat, bread and 
potatoes were staple articles, and were about all 
they had in winter. 

To-day, by means of improved transportation 
facilities and hot-houses, we secure fresh fruits, 
vy getables and delicacies of all kinds the year 
around. . Our people have devised means to store 
fruits and vegetables, and every fall immense 
quantities are stored for winter consumption. By 
improved methods of canning and preserving we 
have all kinds of fruits, vegetables and produce 
the year around. "Larger quantities of corn and 
oats are also consumed as human food than 
formerly. 

No reasonable person will claim that civilized 
countries are consuming the immense quantities 
of these products (which they do annually) in 
addition to their old pro rata of wheat. Surely 
the people of the latter part of the nineteenth cent- 
ury cannot be such gormandizers. | We naturally 
draw the conclusion that the per capita consump- 
tion of wheat by wheat-consuming countries is 
not increasing and never will increase. 

Other food products are produced so cheaply 
and are most always in such abundance that the 
middle and poorer classes do not depend as much 
as formerly upon wheat, and whenever it becomes 
relatively dear they consume still less of it. By 
doing without it in times when it is high they get 


_ 


in the habit of eating other food products, and | 
continue to consume them and depend less on — 
wheat than before. s 
The people of the United States probably. con-— 
sume more canned goods than the people of other 
countries, but the fact that our exports of canned — 
fruits, vegetables and fish are rapidly increasing — 
shows that foreign countries are consuming more 4 
food of this nature, so they must be consuming 
less wheat per capita. ~The average amount of — 
food consumed per capita every year by the in : 
habitants of wheat-consuming countries cannot 
vary greatly from year to year, so the increased | 
consumption of fruits, canned goods and produce 
must displace a portion of the staples. As th 
has not been an increased production of wheat — 
during the last few years these goods must have 
taken the place of that food product. 
Other food products being cheap the demanal 
for wheat has been reduced, arid there has been 
marked decline in the average export value of 
that grain tm this country. For several years past 
the farmers have complained that there was no 
money in wheat for the producer at the ruling 4 
prices, yet they keep right on producing ie 
quantities of it. 
The average price of wheat in Great Britain, 
Germany, France and Austria has not been so 4 
high during the last three or four years as former- — 
ly, yet the average amount annually produced in — 
these countries during the last four years was not 
as great as the average amount produced during | 
the preceding four years. How long the people — 
w ll accept wheat bread as the “Staff of Life i is 
uncertain, but surely they are not as dependent — 
upon it as formerly. i 


TO “BULL” THE PRICE OF CORN. — 


The Kansas Farmers’ Alliance has evolved a — 
beautiful scheme to bull the price of cornin that _ 
state. One of the features of the scheme is that 
members shall cease dealing with Kansas City and — 
St. Louis commission men, and consign their grain — 
to the firm or firms representing the A!hance; 
that is, they will boycott the regular dealers, an 
give the ring leaders of the Alliance a monopoly 
of the trade.. 

It is proposed that these firms shall make aa : 
vances a shade below the ruling rates, but will — 
not market the crop untila price deemed adequate 
can be obtained, storing it in the elevators of — 
large cities and in storehouses to be erected at — 
different points in the corn belt in which grain 
can be placed and certificates issued. . 

Arrangements, it is said, are being made for 
making advances on these certificates, the plan 4 
being to enable the farmers to obtain in cash 
nearly the market price, and to allow them to re- 
tain an interest in their shipments and profits by 
the enhanced profit which it is believed will aris 
from the stoppage of the flood of corn that has 
depressed prices. 

There are a number of reasons -why this sche 
can not be madea success. First, this coun 
produces nearly twice as much corn as it is capa- 
ble of consuming, and the surplus must be sold — 
abroad in competition with the exports of oth 
countries. To do thisa fancy price can not 
obtained, so as a national scheme it could not sue 
ceed. Kansas can only consume a small portio 
of her corn crop. The country can get along 
without a single grain of her corn, and if Kansas 
producers wish to sell in the markets of the coun 
try they must compete with the producers of other 
states and take what they can get. 

If they store their corn in public warehouee i 
buyers can more easily determine the exac 
amount of their supply and the market value o 
corn. By taking their grain from the country 
dealers and the commission men of St. Louis and 
Kansas City they lose the benefit of the trad 
these merchants have built up, and will have to 
look for other consumers, while the commission 
men of St. Louis and Kansas City will look else- is 
where for corn to supply their customers. 

If old, experienced speculators are unable 
bull the market price of one grade of corn in 
single city for more than a week or two, the Kan 
sas farmers must be very conceited to think tha 


“they can push up the price all over the country as 
much as they desire and for as long a time as 
__ they wish. 


7 THE CHICAGO BOARD AND BUCKET 
pees SHOPS. 


The last of a number of moves made by the 
__ Chieago Board of Trade against the bucket shops 
is the discontinuance of public quotations of its 
___ markets and the removal of all telegraph instru- 
' ments from its floor. Since this change was in- 
* augurated the bucket shops have been unable to 
get quotations with any regularity, and many of 
them haye been closed. : 
____ The business on the Board has greatly increased 
___ and the members are so well pleased with 
_ the change that at a mass meeting held 
recently the action of the directors was heartily 
'__ indorsed, and they were given power to do any- 
_ thing they deem proper to exterminate the 
_ bucket shops. The bucket shops claim that they 
_ have suffered no great inconvenience, but few of 
them have posted quotations or done much bus’- 
ness. The business on all the produce exchanges 
_ of the country has materially increased. If all 
of the exchanges would stop collecting and send- 
- ing out quotations the bucket shops would soon 
have to close up. As it is they can use the quota- 
_ tions of the less important exchanges. 
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THE APRIL CROP REPORT. 


The April crop report of the Department of 
_ Agriculture was the strongest bull news that has 
_ been received for some time. The marked ad- 
__yance in the price of wheat in the markets of the 
country, and specially Chicago, shows that the 
speculators still have some confidence in the re- 
_ ports of Statistician Dodge. The report shows 
_ that on April.1 the average condition of winter 
_ wheat for the entire wheat district was 81, while 
_ the average condition in the principal states was 
as follows: New York, 88; Pennsylvania, 99; 
Ohio, 87; Michigan, 67; Indiana, 75; Illinois, 75; 
- Missouri, 83; Kansas, 87; California, 71. On 
April 1, 1889, the condition was 94, so allowing 
_ 2 per cent. for increased acreage, this year’s crop 
will be about 35,000,000 bushels less than last 
_ year’s crop. 
ae In the states of the central valleys recent frosts 
have cut down the growing wheat plants quite 
_ generally, and in wet or submerged areas the 
_ roots have been destroyed. There are reports of 
recuperation by sprouting and renewed growth in 
this region. Where the roots are intact great 
- improvement will follow, with good weather. The 
fact that the roots are well developed is favorable 
toimprovement. The Pacifie coast has bad an 
- extraordinary amount of rain and snow, which 
delayed seeding and injured the early sown 


BALTIMORE INSPECTION. 
Be The opposing factions of the Baltimore Corn 
Flour Exchange have settled their differences, 
nd the bill before the State Legislature provid- 
for the appointment by the governor of a 
amission to oversee the inspection of grain has 
withdrawn. The whole trouble was caused 
the non-appointment of the usual number of 
receivers on the wheat and corn committees, 
ich have control of the Baltimore inspection. 
receivers feared that.as the exporters had a 
ority of both the committees the inspection 
ald be manipulated in the interest of the ex- 
ters against the shippers who sent grain to 
nore, and that thereby the receipts would be 
tly reduced. 
a compromise it was agreed that hereafter 
rectors of the Exchange should at their an- 
meeting in July of each year elect the grain 
nittees. Each committee will consist of nine 
h, and include five receivers of grain, three ex- 
of grain and one miller, elected for 
s of one, two and three years in blocks of 
; each year after this the Board electing the 
ary three to take the place of those retiring. 
the receivers were so successful in secur- 


ing a change, we would suggest that they use 
their influence in having the charge for inspection 
reduced to actual cost. By such a reduction the 
business of the receivers would be greatly in- 
creased. It is an outrageous imposition to tax 
shippers sending grain to Baltimore enough in 
excess of the cost of inspection to support the 
Corn and Flour Exchange. ; 

The net profit from the Baltimore inspection 
department last year was $6,251.22; in 1886 the 
profit was $5,391.66; in 1881, $4,076.06, and in 
1879, $19,979.39. It is said that the total net 
revenue from the department since 1875 has 
amounted to $66,463.71. Is it any wonder the 
Exchange opposed the move to turn this money- 
making department over to the state? 

The Baltimore Jowrnal of Commerve, in an 
article headed “Likely to Kill the Goose Which 
Lays the Golden Egg,” says: “Our present sys- 
tem of inspection is working very satisfactorily. 
We note the following.” The “following” is a 
table showing the great profit derived from the 
inspection department for a number of years, and 
the niggardly reduction of inspectors’ salaries 
that the Exchange might derive a greater profit. 
This is a very good argument to use with mem- 
bers of the Exchange who hang back, but it is 
not likely to convince Western shippers that the 
present‘inspection is what it should be. 


THE LOW PRICE OF GRAIN. 


No subject is attracting so much discussion 
just now as the low prices prevailing throughout 
the entire country for agricultural produce, es- 
pecially for the staple articles grown onthe Ameri- 
can farm. The various theories as to the causes 
at work to produce this result, are tinged in each 
case with the economic faiths of the parties pro- 
pounding them. Nothing more clearly shows the 
one-sidedness of human nature and our proneness 
to mount hobbies than this simple fact, that we 
can so easily make our theories account for pretty 
nearly everything that is right or wrong in life 
and industry. This is developed in almost every 
article that has so far appeared on the subject in 
question. The writers apparently avoid all refer- 
ence to those facts which their theories do not ac- 
count for. 

The first theory advanced is that of Statistician 
J. R. Dodge, who in his March report takes the 
ground that there is over-production of the articles 
of farm growth. He calls attention to the vast 
increase in the crops of wheat, corn and oats that 
has occurred of late years, far in excess of the 
increase of population. He says: “Wheat grow- 
ing has become a philanthropic mission for sup- 
plying cheap bread to Great Britain and en- 
couraging her manufacturers to keep wages on a 
low plane. The Northwestern missionaries are 
still diligently sowing their seed and floating 
their bread across the waters, and mourning that 
the profits do not return to them after many 
days of weary transportation.. The area of the 
crop of 1889 included about 10,000,000 acres 
more than the home consumption of the year will 
require, and the price in Liverpool has of late 
been the lowest for a century. We cannot force 
foreigners to buy our bread. There has been a 
mass of ineffable nonsense regarding ‘the markets 
of the world’ for wheat. Less than a fourth of 
the people of the world eat wheat. Half of the 
people of Europe scarcely know its taste, while 
few of the natives of Asia and Africa have any 
knowledge of it.” ; 

Now, there is undoubtedly much truth in what 
Mr. Dodge asserts; but since 1885 there appears 
to have been no very great ove -production of 
wheat in the world at large. In 1885 the wheat 
crop of the world is placed at 2,099,109,635 
bushels. For the following years it was as fol- 
lows: 2,031,322,285 bushels for 1886, 2,188,258,- 
881 for 1887, and 2,152,669,134 bushels for 1888. 
The figures for 1889 are not all in yet, but enough 
is known about the crop to justify the statement 
that there was no increase over the last preceding 
year. So it would seem that, however much truth 
there may be in Mr. Dodge’s theory, it needs sup- 
plementing to fully account for the depression. 

The cause of agricultural depression from the 
free. trade standpoint is well presented by Sena- 
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tor Vest in an article in Bradstrect’s, repro-* 
duced on another page. Senator Vest only par- 
tially accounts for the low prices. His hypothesis 
is that were it not for the tariff the farmer would 
not feel the low prices so much. Such reasoning 
is hardly permissible. There has been no change 
in our tariff during the entire period covering high 
and low prices for agricultural products. Whatever 
might be the effect of lowering the tariff, or abol- 
ishing it altogether, what farmers want to know 
is what has caused the decline in prices, notwith- 
standing the fact that the tariff has remained un- 
changed. And, moreover, the agricultural 
depression has extended to Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Italy, countries with high tariff, low tariff 
and no tariff. It is certainly less here than in 
Great Britain. Senator Vest’s theory needs 
amendment. 

The next explanation is that “gamblers have 
learned how to handle markets. When we get 
rid of gamblers, markets will regulate themselves 
according to the old rule.” There may be truth 
in this; but how does it come that the so-called 
gamblers complain that speculation was 
never so dull as at the present time? How 
is it that the price of memberships in the 
Chicago Board of Trade has declined from $4,000 
down to $600, a price reached before the recent 
rise on account of the discontinuance of the 
market quotation department of the board? The 
most that can be charged against the “gamblers,” 
outside of their occasional “corners,” which are 
certainly not against the farmers’ interests, is, 
that by the system of short selling they have 
equalized prices all over the world. That has cer- 
tainly pu'led- down the price of grain here in 
America to a point more nearly equaling the 
price of produce in other countries where the 
tiller of the soil does not occupy an enviable po- 
sition. 

The last theory which we shall notice is the 
one advanced by Edward Atkinson, the well- 
known writer on economic and statistical ques- 
tions. To use a Gallicism, Mr. Atkinson’s theory 
is no theory at all, for he questions whether there 
is any general distress among farmers. While 
prices of produce may have fallen, so have prices 
of all other commodities. He says, significantly, 
that in the face of the decline in wheat prices the 
product of Dakota has grown from nothing to 
sixty to eighty million bushels. Massachusetts, 
which has been held out as a frightful example 
of agricultural distress, Mr. Atkinson says, raises 
more than ever before, on a decreased acreage. 
“J am therefore of the opinion that if this ques- 
tion of ‘alleged distress in farming’ and of ‘the 
burden of mortgage’ upon the farmer should be 
thoroughly explored, the same progress would be 
discovered in agriculture that has taken effect in 
manufacturing, mechanics and mining; and _ this 
investigation might explain the general reduction 
in the valuation of farm land. | Capable farmers 
are producing greater crops at less cost, at higher 
wages, and at adequate profits, on a much less 
proportionate area of land, to an extent never 
witnessed before. It may only be those who have 
not been ready to adopt, or capable of adopting 
the new processes, tools, inventions and discoy- 
eries of science that are being left behind in the 
race.” 

Perhaps there is some truth in all the theories 
set forth. Certain it is that the margin of profit 
in all branches of industry has reached a mini- 
mum, and farming is no exception to the rule. 
Moreover, the farmer does not live as he did 
twenty years ago. He demands a higher standard 
of living, and this, added to the lower margin of 
profit in his calling has contributed to emphasize 
his period of hard times. 


Aut England seems possessed of a strong de- 
sire to stop. buying breadstuffs of the United 
States. The policy of the National Fair Trade 
League of Great Britain is to levy a moderate 
duty upon articles of food from foreign countries, 
the same to be admitted free from all parts of the 
British Empire. Such a policy would give India, 
Australia and Canada quite an advantage over 
the United States. However, there js little pros- 
pect of such a policy being adopted. 
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te Canal route the Montreal grain Sanlecs 
i make them known. The trade will giadly 
€ 2 change if anything is te be gamed. 


chy Bh 


| ever. 


| shippers will avoid as much as possible the points 


ar 


Ose of our correspondents wants the Chicago | 
Receivers Association to reni an elevator, give | 
correct weights and special bins at a low rate for | 
the frst few days. The suggestion is 2 good one | 
and the receivers will do well to give it full con} 
sideration. If th hey take this step their busimess | 
will undoubtedly be doubled m a short time. 


Misserer's anti-trust lew has been knocked out. 
The Ciresit Court at St. Louis decided recently | 
that the part of the law authorizing the Secretary | 

of State to revoke the charter of 2 corporation 
for not declaring it was not a member of any | 
trust was unconstitutional We will have te in- 


erease the number of our courts if the state legis | 


| tion is over. 


proved Grain and Seed Testing Seales, U. 
. =| ae and other scales, and will be pleased to 


| send us a descriptive circular of their steel roof- 


| Interested parties should send for it. 


| circular. 


| see for what a wide range of purposes the Charter 
| is actually used, and what the users think of it, 


| the long Est. 


| for discharging grain im England will be advanced 
| from 3 to 7 
cent per bushel. The agents claim that the ad- 


;Wance is made necessary by 


| Chamber of Commerce to confer with the eleva- 


j sumers only. 


| cently and organized an association to enable the 


_ 


= 
a 


seid ther-wheat lenantig factor 
the American dealers, and we doubt 
will be continued through one season. 


latures do not soon stop passing so many foolish, 
unjust and unconstitutional laws. 


Surprers who have commercial relations 
Mexico are kicking against the proposal to 
a duty on Mexico's chief article of export, s 
lead ores. Mexico does not produce en 
wheat and meat to feed her people; and \ 
has nothing to exchange for our agri 
produce, excepting the products of her mi 
We do not believe the proposed duty is ¥ 


Tus well-known Boston firm of Noyes, French 
| & Fickett was dissolved on April 7, by mutual} 
| consent. Messrs. French & Fickett continue the 
| business, and Mr. Geo. E Noyes, the former 
pee will remain for the present with the new 

firm, where he will be pleased to meet his former 
friends and customers. The new firm has our 
| best wishes. 


Tre firm of Clement & Woodworth, wholesale 
'dealers im grain and mill feed at Minneapolis, 
| have dissolved partnership. Mr. Clement con-. 
\tinues im the same business) Mr. E. S. Wood- 
worth will take a much-needed rest. Mr. Wood- 
worth’s many friends trust that he will resume 
his business harness after his well-earned vaca- 


Tue British syndicate which purehas 
Munger-Wheeler system of elevators in Ch 
has at last taken possession of its property. 
style of the company is the- Chicago City 
Elevator Company. A mortgage of $5,00¢ 

payable in forty years, with 6 per cént. i 
is recorded against the company. If the 
pany does not make any more out of the 
vators than has been made by sto 
them the last few years, we fear they wih 
assess the stockholders to pay the interest. 


REapDEEs will notice on another page the card 
of the Cincinnati Scale Manufacturing Company 
of 37 W. Pearl street, Cincinnati, makers of i 


Some changes have been made in the offic 
the Charter Gas Engine Company of & 
Til. Mr. G. M. Robinson is now president: 
treasurer, and Mr. Alex. McCloy is seer 
Mr. McCloy was formerly superintendent 
president of the Eureka Manufacturing Comp 
of Rock Falls, manufacturers of the Becker Bru 
and the Galt Combined Brush and Smutter. 
Charter Gas Engine Company has hada 
run of business, and it is not too much tosay- 
it has deserved the suecess it has been so ste: 
achieving. 


|standard. They manufacture a full line of 4 


correspond with grain dealers, millers and others 
wanting testing seales, or anything in their line. 


Heserure Merar Reerie Co., Havana, IIL, 
ing, iron siding, ceiling, paint, roof cement, ete. 
‘An for 
roofing, shingles are becoming so utterly bad, be- 
ing made only from refuse, that the best solution 
of the problem i is a metal roof. Those needing a ee ae 
new roof should write for the Heberlme Co.'s 

Tue Cireuit Court at Chicago has affirmed 
= of the lower court in “the ease of Mr. 

. Richards against the Lake Shore & J 
Southern Railway Company for non-folfill 
a contract, in which it agreed to have all 
transferred from Western roads to its” 
through Mr. Richards’ transfer house at 
wood. By this decision Mr. Richards 
000. The Northwestern and the Lake. 
not been very successful in getting out ¢ 
contracts made with elevator men; in . 
have been very unsuccessful. 


Tue CHarter Gas Exerse Co. of Sterling, | 5 
Ti, send us their new catalogue of the Charter 
Gas Engine, “used any place, by any one, for 
any purpose, ready any time.” If you want to 


send for this new catalogue. And even since the 
catalogue has been off the press, they have sold 
engines for several purposes not enumerated in 


Day County, 8. D., seems to have little 
dence in the elevator men and millers. The 
ers of that county have sent a petition tothe 
legislature, asking that a bill be 
ing counties to raise funds for building flour: 
with sufficient capacity to grind all the 
raised in such counties, and 
use of said mills> The mills to be owned 
county, and operated by it under the di 
an officer elected for the purpose. The 
men and the millers should reciprocate 
tioning the legislature to authorize | 
buy and operate farms | enough 
their elevators and mills Saintess all the 


Forries steamship lines have through their 
agents at Baltimore given notice that the charge 


pence per quarter, an advance of one 


. the increased ex- 
penses occasioned by the dock strikes in London. 
The Baltimore shippers have been oppesing the 

advance, but it is not likely they will succeed in 
preventing it, as the ocean steamship companies 
| have it all their own way. 


THE committee appointed by the Milwaukee. 


tor owners and induce them not to advance stor- 
age rates July 1, reported recently that they were. 
| unable to seeure a continuance of the present 
rates. .As the rates at Chicago and St. Louis will 
be advanced at the same time the elevator owners 
seem to think they will receive as much grain as 
However, ‘they are mistaken. ‘Country 


Deere March we exported breadteie 
at $15,566,219, against $9,636,432 for 
month last year, and during the first ¢ 
this year $41,764,017, ag aes $28, 763,4 
first quarter of 1889. Dang the nine: 
the present crop year we ‘exported 


the same months of the preceding crop 
barley we exported 1,209,714 bushels H 
nine months ending March 31, er 
for the same months of 1sss—s9. re 
ported 230,088 bushels in March, aga 
bushels for March, 1889, and for the nine 
we exported 1 228.833 bushels, agai 
ae aes eile the same period of the pree 
year. « March we exported 13 
Fears ¢ ys ak 1,799,S11 bushels of « oat 
$42,732 bushels of wheat, ag gainst § 


where such exorbitant rates are charged. 


Twe grain dealers and the city receivers will 
soon have no grain to handle, forthe farmers 
propese to handle it themselves and sell te con- 
The Seandinavian farmers of the 
Red River Valley, Dak., met at Grand Forks re- 


members to sell their wheat direct to English 
_ buyers, instead of the middlemen in this country. 
| They propose to send representatives to England 
| and sell through them. Farmers always succeed 
| in making a failure of their co-operative schemes, 
| and this will not be an exception to the general 


68, 
6,458,266 bushels of oats, 
rule. The farmers will find the proposed method 


Lakes of wheat, against 46,911,: 


markable increase in the exports of all our prin- 
cipal cereals. 


In our last issue, in describing the “New Cleaning 
Elevator at Chicago,” we mentioned two ‘‘Moni- 
tor Cleaners.” It was our intention to state that 
these cleaners were two Monitor Dustless Ware- 
house and Elevator Separators, each having a ca- 
pacity of 2,000 bushels per hour. The machines 
are manufactured by Messrs. Huntley, Cranson & 
Hammond, Silver Creek, N. Y , and were furnishe 
from their Western branch at 63-65 South Canal 
street, Chicago, by Mr. B. F. Ryer, manager. 
This separator is giving rise to considerable com- 
ment among elevator men, and the reports from 
users of the machines must be gratifying to the 
manufacturers. 


Oncr again James W. Sykes of Chicago, is to 
be tried for issuing fraudulent warehouse rec ipts 
to the Merchants’ Savings, Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, thereby defrauding it out of $100,000. The 
company claims that the present indictment is 
perfect in every respect, and that they will cover 
every inch of the ground, so that Mr. Sykes will 
haye no opportunity to eseane on account of 
| minor technicalities. No warehouseman has yet 
. 
| 


been convicted under the law, and the banks as a 

means of self-protection, are anxious to secure a 

conviction, in order to give the law some standing. 

If it were not for this the case would probably 

ie have been compromised long ago. ‘The law is a 
good one, and should be enforced. 


Tue discrimination against oats shipped to the 
Atlantic seaboard over the lines of the Central 
Traffic Association has been in force entirely too 
long, and the rate should be reduced immediately 
to the same as that on corn. Oats can be carried 
as cheaply as corn, and the rate has most always 
been the same on both cereals. At present all 
roads except those in the Central Trafic Associa- 
tion have the same rate on both cereals. The 
Hastern lines have been carrying corn to New 
BR York for eight months at 20 cents per hundred, 
S and in so doing they acknowledge it to be a just 
é They have no just grounds for 


f and fair rate. 
not carrying oats for the same rate, and the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission should order 
the rate reduced. 


- 


Tuer professional farmer agitating sheet, Great 
West, went into fits recently upon hearing that 
§$. I. Sherman, the Buffalo warehouseman, had 
been convicted of fraudulently disposing of wheat 
left in his care. The grain did not belong to 
farmers, either, but to grain dealers. From the 
rant of this sower of discontent one might sup- 
pose the grain fraudulently disposed of belonged 
to the great grandmother of the editor, and that 

she had produced it in the Northwestern wilds. 
_. Because one grain dealer has been convicted of 
‘dishonesty, Great West tries to convince _ its 
readers that they all are dishonest. If the editor 
would reason likewise from the conviction of dis- 
honest farmers, his subscribers would be able to 
‘see what a demagogue the editor is. In the case 
referred to their prejudice forbids them to reason. 


_ Srerren Bros., grain dealers of Ellis, Neb., 
had oceasion recently to ship a number of cars of 
corn to Carrollton, IIl., and asked the Rock Island 
Railroad Company to furnish cars. They wished 
- to ship the grain from Ellis to Kansas City over 
the Rock Island, on which line they are located, 

and from there to Carrollton over the Chicago & 
_ Alton. The Rock Island would not give their 
own ears to be loaded, and informed the shippers 

that they must wait until they could be supplied 
~ with Alton cars. On this account Steffen Bros. 
were forced to lose a good sale. The question 
 inyolved has been submitted to the Inter State 
~ Commerce Commission, and it will undoubtedly 
~ make a ruling which will make it possible for a 

merchant on one line to ship grain to a point on 
another line without waiting two or three years 
to get cars belonging to the other line. If the 
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863 bushels, and 36,546,926 bushels respectively railroads do not want their grain cars run on 
for the same months of 1838~89, showing a re-| other lines they should erect transfer houses at 


points where their lines intersect. Railroad mai- 
agers should not have power to prohibit merchants 
on their line doing business at points on other 
lines. 


Memeers of the New York Produce Exchange 
are still agitating the amending of the rules so 
that No. 1 Northern and a grade of hard winter 
wheat will be deliverable upon contracts in addition 
to No. 2 red winter wheat, the present contract 
grade. When these grades are worth the same 
in the market country shippers will hedge on the 
Exchange against their holdings of both. If 
either were at a premium over the other, none of 
the premium grade would be offered to fill con- 
tracts, unless a corner wasrun. Making these 
grades deliverable upon contracts would be to the 
advantage of the country shippers and increase 
New York’s grain trade, especially in seasons 
when the grades were of equal value. The 
“bears” very naturally favor the change while the 
“bulls” oppose it. It should be made in the in- 
terest of the country shipper and for the improve- 
ment of New York’s trade. 


A cas of especial interest to elevator men was 
decided by Judge Blodgett at Chicago recently. 
The case was that of the Dable Grain Shovel 
Company against Flint, Odell & Co., in which the 
defendants were sued for $100,000 for infringe- 
ment of two patents granted to John Dable for 
improvements in machines for unloading grain 
from railroad cars—the improvements. relating 
specially to mechanism for unloading grain by 
steam instead of by hand power. Ina suit brought 
by the same plaintiff against Armour, Dole & Co., 
Judge Drummond had sustained the patents. The 
counsel for the defendants in this case raised a 
law point that was not in the former case. It was 
that Dable had put the patent steam shovels into 
the defendants’ elevators while he was in their 
employ and before he applied for the patents. 
They contended that an inventor could not sell 
his invention or put it into use and afterward ob- 
tain a patent and enjoin the use of the very ma- 
chines constructed or sold by him. On this 
ground Judge Blodgett dismissed the suit. 


DOTS AND BASHES. 


The lower house of the lowa Legislature has passed a 
bill legalizing weighing on other than city scales. 


Some one with a mathematical bent has figured it out 
that it costs the Nebraskans 28,000 bushels of corn to 
hear Patti one night.—Hutchinson News. 

The assessing of wheat for taxation upon April 1 is 
said to have caus d large shipments from the Northwest 
for a few days prior to that date. 

Chicago received 518,887 bushe.s of wheat during 
March, against 718,974 bushels during March, 1889, and 
378,992 bushels were shipped, against 560,616 bushels for 
March, 1889. 

The new tariff bill introduced in Congress provides for 
an increase in the duty on flax, a duty of 15 cents per 
bushel on oats and buckwheat, 30 cents on barley, and $4 
per ton on hay. 

The committee at Huron, S. D., distributed $40,000 
worth of seed among twenty five counties April 2. The 
railroads will cease carrying grain or feed at half rates, or 
free after April 30. 

A Chicago banker has sent 1,000 bushels of white oats 
to needy farmers in North Dakota. When the farmers 
receive them they will no doubt kick because every grain 
is not a gold dollar. 

The Canadian Government has decided to expend $30,- 
000 in procuring a supply of the best seed wheat for 
gratuitous distribution among the needy farmers of Man- 
itoba and the Northwest. 

Nineteen of the twenty-two starch factories in this 
country have organized a trust under the laws of Ken- 
tucky with a capital of $10,000,000, Itis such a stuck 
up affair it cannot last long. 

It is said that twenty glucose plants are to be erected in 
Kansas the coming year. As each one will use from two 
to five cars of corn a day it is to be hoped that the present 
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low price of that useful cereal will never again prevail.— 
Farm Machinery. 


Reports from all parts of Minnesota show that the 
crop outlook for the coming season is excellent. The soil 
is in fine condition, being unusually moist, and the farm- 
ers are looking forward to a bountiful harvest. 


The Texas Spring Palace, which has been held at Fort 
Worth, Tex., several seasons, will be held in Chicago in 
1893, and will cover ten acres of the World’s Fair Ex- 
hibition grounds. — One of its principal features is its dis- 
play of cereals. 


The material of the Nebraska, Corn Exhibit, which 
closed last January, has been prepared for shipment to 
Edinburgh, and as the exhibit was a very fine one it will 
probably be almost sufficient in itself for a most credit- 
able display in Edinburgh, 

During March Chicago received 9,816,478 bushels of 
corn, 153,288 bushels of rye, 3,083,571 bushels of oats, 
and 1,036,307 bushels of barley, against 4,001,950 busnels 
of corn, 55,198 of rye, 2,741,489 of oats, and 1,007,549 
of barley for March, 1889. 


Large quantities of seed flax are being contracted for 
by the farmers throughout Nuckolls county, and in turn 
the crop is contracted by the dealer. This gives the 
farmer a sure market for his crop, and the price is to be 
regulatcd by the Chicago price. 


The exports of breadstuffs from San Francisco by sea 
from July 1, 1889, to April 2, 1890, were 899,508 barrels 
of flour and 10,946,604 centals of wheat, against 669,- 
11914 barrels of flour and 11,059,362 centals of wheat for 
the same period of time in 1888-’89. 


Broom corn valued at $7,609 was exported during Feb- 
ruary, against $6,319 for February, 1889. During the 
eight months ending with February our broom corn ex- 
ports were valued at $77,488, against $103,189 for the 
same period of the preceding crop year. 

The Chicago Board of Trade would get more sympathy 
in its fight with the bucket shops if its motives were 
higher. The Chicago Board is not trying to protect the 
innocent public; it simply objects to dealing the cards for 
outside gamblers.—/ndianapolis Journal. 


We exported 6,330,530 pounds of cloverseed during 
February, against 2,739,644 pounds for the same month 
last year. During the eight mon hs ending Feb. 28 we 
exported 20,320,733 pounds of cloverseed, against 30, - 
088,857 pounds for the same period of 1888-’89. 

The receipts of flaxseed at Chicago during the first 
three months of the present year amounted to 380,000 
bushels, against 169,000 bushels for the same period of 
1889, and the shipments for the three months were 374,050 
bushels, against 292,57( bushels for the same period of 
1889. 


When a grain-cleaning machine runs above proper 
speed it is liable to break the wheat, and if it runs below 
it will not make an accurate separation; hence, if for 
nothing else, it will pay to provide a reliable speed gov- 
ernor to keep the grain-cleaning machinery at proper 
speed. 

According to the Kansas City Sta, a firm of Kansas 
City grain dealers received an order last week from Mex- 
ico for 200 carloads of Kansas corn. The producer re- 
ceives for this grain about 17 cents a bushel. The Mexican 
Government gets 28 cents a bushel in the way of duty 
which it imposes. 


An Indiana mai grinds cornstalks and coarse prairie 
grass, moistens them with water, reduces them to a coarse 
pulp, and then subjects the mass to a heavy pressure, 
compressing them icto blocks 12 by 4 and 4 inches thick. 
These, when thoroughly dry, furnish more heat than 
ordinary bituminous coal. 


During February the United States imported 347,348 
bushels of flaxseed, against 505,254 bushels for February, 
1889, and during the eight months ending Feb. 28 we 
imported 1,354,747 bushels valued at $1,605,894, against 
1,285,201 bushels valued at $1,525,692 for the same period 
of the preceding crop year. 


Ignatius Donnelly’s statement that a profit of 28 cents 
a bushel was made by the handlers on all grain shipped 
to Liverpool from St. Paul, brought out an offer from C. 
A. Pillsbury and A. J. Sawyer to pay $20,000 to any 
farmer or association who can ship a cargo of wheat to 
Liverpool and realize a profit of 14g cents a bushel. Mr. 
Pillsbury should not be so reckless. A farmers’ associa- 
tion with $20,000 would build mills all over the North- 
west, 
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WATERWAYS 


Deeper eee Pee ede 


A number of grain laden vessels left Chicago the first 
weck in April. 

The Champlain Canal boatmen want the state Legis- 
lature to appropriate $750,000 for improving the can: ul. 


WATERWAYS) 
rai 


Detroit boatmen have organized the Vessel Owners’ As- 
sociation of Detroit, for mutual protection ard in the 
interest of lake navigation, © 


The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce recently voted 
in favor of abandoning the canal within the city limits. 
The canal belongs to the state. 


The Ohio Legislature was recently considering a propo- 
sition to abandon part of the Miami Canal, but there 
seemed to be little probability that the bill would be 
passed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., wants the state Legislature to grant it 
permission to take its water supply from the Skaneateles 
Lake. This would cut down the water supply of the 
Brie Canal, and is meeting with much opposition, 


The Illinois & Michigan Canal was opened for naviga- 
tion the last week in March from Bridgeport to Joliet 
Boats are allowed to draw 4 feet 8 inches. Considerable 
grain has already been received at Chicago by canal 


The engineers sent from Paris to inspect the Panama 
Canal report that only three-tenths of the necessary work 
has been done and that much of that will have to be done 
over again if operations are ever resumed.-—Those who 
have inspected the Nicaragua Canal report satisfactory 
progress. 

The Uaited States Senate has passed a special bill ap 
propriating $3,738,000 for the improvement cf Hay Lake 
Channel, Mic hig an, The work on this great waterway 
has been delayed several times for lack of funds, and this 
bill is for the purpose of pushing the improv ements to 
completion without interruption. 


The proposed Nicaragua Canal will now cost $65,000,- 
000. The distance between the oceans is 169 miles, but 
only 29 miles of canal will have to be dug. The San Juan 
River must be opened, Lake Nicaragua affords 56 miles 
of free sailing, The Suez Canal, which was cut out of 
the soil and sand for 100 miles, cost $81,000,00). 


The lake marine insurance companies met in Chicago 
recently, and adopted a new style of policies, and also 
fixed the rates for insurance on vessels Trip rates on 
grain from Chicago are: To ports on Lake Superior, 80 
cents; Huron, Sarnia and Detroit River, 65 cents; 
Georgian Bay, 75 cents; Lake Erie, 75 cents; Lake Onta- 
rio, 90 cents; Ogdensburg, 95 cents; Montreal, $!.25. 


The Isthmus of Corinth Canal Company has been 
wound up by the order of the civil tribunal at Paris, it 
having been found that three times the amount of capital 
subscribed would be necessary to complete the under- 
taking. ‘The collapse of the Panama Company has un- 
doubtedly preven ed the earnings of the French peasantry 
from being sunk in any more such roseate-hued schemes. 


The business of the Miami & Erie Canal at Toledo is 
on the increase, The report for the season of 1889 made 
an excellent showing as compared with 1888. During the 
season there we e received at Toledo by the canal 2,848 
bushels of clover seed, 163,000 bushels of corn, 30) 125 
bushels of oats, 34,935 of rye, and 328,064 of whe at. 
The shipments included 540 bushels of cloverseed, 56,754 


of corn, 5,712 of oats, and 113,339 of wheat. 
being 


A strong effort is made to have the Canadian 


Government improve the St. Lawrence R ver and the 
canals so that large boats can take grain cargoes from 


Lake Superior and Michigan direct to Europe. This 
would greatly reduce the cost of placing the products of 
our Western fields uvon the European market, and would 
thus increase eur export grain trade, for we could better 
meet the competition of other grain exporting countries. 


The engineers in charge of the Sault Ste. Marie Canal 
have just issued a table showing the actual amount of 
freight carried through the canal for the last nine years 
During the season of 1889, 5,552,641 tons were carried 
east and 1,963,881 tons west, against 3,928,344 tons east 
and 2 488.079 west for the preceding season. There has 
been a continuous increase in the business of the canal 
during the last nine years, the busin ss of no year falling 
below that of the preceding year. 


Before the Inter-State Commerce Commission at New 
York recently Milton De Pay said the total charges on 
grain from Chicago, including the New York terminal 
charges, are 10 cents a bushel. The trip from Chicago to 
New York occupies twelve days. The railroads have cut 

rates against the canals since the passage of the Ioter- 
State Commerce Law. It had been done against all kinds 
of grain carried by canal. The New York Central and 
Erie railroads control the elevator pool in Buffalo, 


During 1889, 14,158,014:bushels of bulk grain were 
shipped by river from St Louis to New Orleans. Of this 
1,651,950 bushels were wheat, 12,898,955 bushels corn, 
89,707 bushels oats, and 17,432 bushels of rye. During 
1888 only 7,252,578 bushels were shipped by river, and in 
1887, Ji, 556,799 bushels, including 217,722 bushels of 
oats, 7,865,340 of corn, and 3 3,973,737 of wheat. The 
shipments for 1888 8 by river were the largest for eighteen 
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years, with the exception of 1880, when the total amount 
was 15,672,664 bushels. 


The Secretary of War has sent to Congress surveys, 
estimates and plans for the channel improvement, locks 
and dams in the beds of the Illinois and Desplaines rivers 
from La Salle to Lockport, so as to provide a navigable 
waterway not less than 160 feet wide and 14 feet deep; 
and the survey for a channel from Lockport to Lake 
Michigan at or near Chicago. The estimates for two sep- 
arate routes are as follows: Chicago route, $48,‘82, 763; 
Sag or Calumet River route, $46, 094, 218. These are 14- 
foot projects. Chicago route on an 8-foot project, $26, - 
833,153; Sag or Calumet River route, same depth, $23,- 
855,400. 


Captain M. De Puy, president of the Canal and Harbor 
Protection Union of the State of New York, says that 
the Erie Canal is capable of transporting two hundred 
million bushels of grain and eizht hundred million feet 
of Jumber, and carry West nearly four million tors of 
merchandise, yet « ur legislative dignitaries utterly igtore 
the causes which ar: crippling canal commerce. Be 
tween grain elevator steals, wharfage extortion, Buffalo 
canal insurance divies and railroad discrimination, the 
Erie Canal is complet ly handicapped. Besides all these 
ponderous burdens, the boatmen are under the control of 
the scalper mon poly. Hence, 1 repeat, that if i is im 
possible to legislate for canal improvements, and on canal 
abuses at the same time, by all means aband nthe former 
and proceed with the 1: tter. 


The House Committee on Railways and Canals has 
ordered a favorable report on Payne’s bill providing for 
the construction by the United States of a ship canal 
around Niagara Falls. The route is already surveyed 
and a definite location is to be made by a beard of five 
men. Ten thousand dollars is appropriated for the ex- 
penses of the board, and $1,000,C00 is appropriated to 
begin the construction of the canal under the direction of 
the Secretary of War. The committee has listened to 
arguments upon the subject by representatives of the lake 
shipping interests and others, and the report will make a 
strong point upon the military necessity for the canal. 
As a further reason in support of the passage of the bill, 
it will be recited that the Welland Canal has been used as 
a means of discrimination against the ports of the United 
States and in favor of the Canadian export trade, <Ac- 
cording to the plans submitted tne canal is to cost $23,- 
600,000, which will be really less than the cost of the 
Welland Canal, with its 13-foct depth, while the new 

canal is to have a depth of 204 feet. The route is about 
23 miles in length, and the locks are to be 400 feet long 
by 80 feet in breadth. Otherwise the canal is to be suf- 
ficiently large to permit of the passage of vessels which 
can pass through the St. Marie Canal when the locks are 
completed. 
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Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have been quiet at $900. 


The Montreal Corn Exchange is making an effort to in- 
crease the grain trade of that city. 


There was great excitement in the New York wheat 
market April 11, and by 1 o’cl ck there was the remark- 
able business of 20, 000,000 bushels in futures, 


The annual auction sale of tables at the Corn and F our 
Exchange of Baltimore, Md., took place April 7. The 
sales, including rentals, amounted to $1,706.13. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has voted to authorize the 
directors to buy surplus memberships at a cost of not 
more than $1,000, so that must hereafter be considered 
the rock bottom price. 


The members of the Montreal Corn Exchange have 
asked the Government to reconsider its d cision not to 
grant the same reduction in the canal tolls on oats as 
granted to barley, corn and wheat. 


The Board of Directors of the Chicago Board of Trade 
have passed a resolution to the effect that no pools, clubs 
or association of members be permitted, dir. ctly or indi- 
rectly, to collect market quotations on the floor of the Ex- 
change. 


It is reported that the Board of Managers of the New 
York Produce Exchange astonished the speculators re- 
cently by causing to be posted conspicuously the an 
nouncement that the rule forbidding dealing in puts and 
calls is to be rigidly enforced, and that any member guilly 
of so doing will be suspended from the Exchange. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce have long 
complained of the unreliability of the government crop 
report. Itis claimed that these reports are so exaggerated 
and bearish as to be detrimental to the interests of both 
business people and producers, _ It is proposed to ask the 
Minnesota delegation in Congress to work for the com- 


plete climination of the government crop reports, and 
thus place the foreign and aug a buyers upon an : 
equal basis. 


The pits have felt the increase in outside business stu 
the quotations to bucket shops have been cut off from th 
Chicago Board of Trade, A resolution has been passed 
making the formation of pools for collecting quotaitonsas 
a misdemeanor. - a 


At the request of the Winnipeg Board of Trade, the | 
Dominion Government has appointed a Northwest Board — 
of Arbitrators to settle disputes between grain inspectors — 
as to the proper grading of wheat, This duty has hereto-— 
fore been performed by the Toronto Board of Trade, 


The New York Prod. ce Exchange will try and intto- 
duce its quotations into the bucket shops after April. 
Produce Exchange has been loud in profession of a desire : 
to aid in the war “against kuckct shops. Profession is 
thing and practice quite another.—Ch cago Daily By - 
Ness. 


The Duluth Board of Trade has dete mined to a 
even with the Chicago Board. The directors have in- 
s'ructed the telegraph companies not to fursish Duluth — 
quotations until the Chicago Board furnishes Duluth with 
quotations. They succeeded in getting quotations at Du- 
luth from New York. nt 


The result of the vote taken by the St. Louis Merchants’ ; 
Exchange March 29 upon the retiring of the certificates — 
of deceased members was a most emphatic and decided 
as well as the first step toward making membership cer- 
tificates of the Merchants’ Exchange something more than 
a burlesque —Zhe Merchant Miller. 


> 
re 


The following resoluti n was adopted at a recent meet- 
ing of the Montreal Corn Exchange: ‘That the members — 
of the Corn Exchange Association are satisfied that all 
grain consigned to them shall be placed in store after 48 _ 
hours from arrival if not previously delivered, the storage 

rates to be half a cent per bushel for the first ten days, © 
and a quarter of acent per bushel for each succeeding 
ten days. F 


GRAIN INSPECTION IN MISSOURI. _ 


Deputy State Grain Inspector Joseph M. O'Shea was in — 
Kansas City recently, returning to St. a from a trip 
through ihe western pa t of the state. O'Shea ex- 
pressed himself as well pleased with the operniede of the 
new grain law and prophesied that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when every state in the Union will have sucha 
law upon its statute books. ; 

“Snee the law went into operation in this state last 
November,” said he, ‘‘the receipts of grain at Chicago 
have fallen off 3) per cent. Eastern buyers are now plac- 
ing their orders at St. Louis and Kansas City, instead of 
Chicago. This has given a great impulse to the grain 
business of the state. The r. venue from the inspection 
itself pays all expenses, and the fact that the grain is be- * 
ing inspected by impartial persons gces a long ways: in 
giving confidence to buyers. 

“We have about thirty names upon the pay roll at an 
expense of nearly $150 per day. Not a dollar was appro 
pliated by the Legislature and the board is now out of 
debt. Whenever the receipts exceed the expenditures the 
cost of inspection per car will be reduced, as it is not 
intended that the state should derive any revenue from — 
this source. 

“The movement of grain across the Mississippi River 
out of this state and Kansas reaches 1,500 cars a day. 
During the month of February the state inspectors re- 
turned certificates upon 18,002 cars. By the close of the 
present month our books will show a total of £0,000 cars 
inspected since the first of November. There are only 
three principal grain centers in the state, St. Louis, Kan- 4 
sas City and St Joseph, , It is not likely that there will be 
any new stations established. Of the total inspections re 
ported St. Joseph contributes about 2,0 0 cars p-rmontle — 
Kansas City 5,00 cars, and St. Louis 8,000 cars. There 
will bea decrease i in the spring when the farmers com- 
mence plowing” ; 

Mr. O'Shea said that Missouri is the best agricultural — ae 
state in the Union, second only to Illinois and Iowa as a 
corn state. Last year the product of wheat reached 40, - 
000,000 bushels and corn 200,000,000 bushels. He stated — 
that it is not uncommoa for farmers to raise sixty or 

eighty bushels of corn per acre on the bluffs. The soft — 
red winter wheat of this state is unsurpassed in the ' 
world, and is in demand everywhere. He thought that 
Kansas City grain men should be satisfled with the present 
poem rates, as they have a decided advantage over ‘Bt 
ouis 


MUMMY CORN. 


During the s‘ason of 1889 a most remarkable crop was | 
raised by David Drew at Plymouth, N H. In 1888 Mr, — 
Drew came into possession of some corn grains found — 
wrapped with a mummy in Egypt, supposed to be 4,000 
years old. These were planted, and grew. It had man: 
of the characteristics of real corn; the leaves were alter- 
nate, it grew to be over six feet high; the mid-ribs wer 
white; but the product of the stock—there is where the — 
curious part comes in. Instead of growing in an ear like” 
modern maize, it hung in heavy clusters at the top, on 
spikelets. There was no tassel, no silks; each sprig was — 
thickly studded with grains, each provided with a sepa- — 
rate husk, like wheat grains.—<St, Louis Rou 
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Be ee ei 
ires, Casualties, Htc. 
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a. Js H. Stelling, grain dealer at Columbia, 8. G., is dead. 


= J. W. Benlow, a grain dealer at Fort Madison, Iowa, is 
| «dead 
|.  W.H. Swan, a grain dealer of Mt, Morris, N. Y., is 


| __Soule’s Brewery at New Orleans, La., was burned 
| March 13. 


a 


__ Hf. W. Goodman, a prominent member of the Board of 
- Trade of Chicago, is dead. 


_ ‘The Bun Brewing Company of New York City suffered 
ig $500 loss by fire recently. 


___ Fire damaged the malt house of James Kelly at New 
_ York City to the extent of $500. 


ia The grain elevator of Frank Marshall at Chicago was 
slightly damaged by fire recently. 


Scott & McCord, grain dealers of San Francisco, Cal., 
i _ lately sustained a serious loss by fire. 
i Somers & fTealy, dealers in grain and hay at San Fran- 
ee cisco, Cal., were burned out recently. 


John H. Finley of the firm of Brown & Finley, grain 
dealers and millers at Tilton, N. H., is dead. 


On March 19 the J. & P. Blatz Brewing Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., sustained a loss of $1,000 by fire. 


C. E. Perkins of the grain commission and elevator 
_ firm of Perkins & Botsford, Port Huron, Mich., is dead. 


3 The elevator of W. W. Royster of Chanute, Kan., was 
_ destroyed by fire March 26, with all its contents. The 
loss is unknown, 


a- The Mount Vernon Brewery, situated at Ellenville, N. 
_ Y., was destroyed by fire March 80. The loss is about 
/ ‘$59,000; insurance, $7,000. 


E. W. Harrison, a member of the well-known firm of 
q Wiley, Harrison & Co. in the grain commission business 
at Peoria, Ill , died recently. 


__ Ohas G. Baird, the miller in the distillery at Terre 
Haute, Ind., fell and was severely injured a short time 
_ ago, and his recovery is doubtful, 


The severe storm of March 25 completely wrecked the 
_ Mortimer grain warehouse near Hamilton, Ont. Much of 
_ the grain was damaged by water. 


The Fulton Street Brewery at Hvansville, Ind., was 
_ wrecked by the storm of March 27, and one man was 
_ killed, The brewery is a total loss 


B: The grain elevator of Olmstead & Mathis at Prophets- 
_ town, Il)., was totally wrecked by a cyclone that swept 
er that town on the night of March 7. 


The grain warehouse of Robert Byer at Olney, Ill., was 


oofed by the wind on the night of March 27. Spring- 
’s grain store at Olney, was also damaged. 


The old Clarkson Elevator at Schuyler, Neb , belong- 
a” Thomas Bryant, was burned March 20. The total 
loss was $900. The fire was of incendiary origin. 


An incendiary fire destroyed the flax mill at Chanute, 
n,, March 25, together with a large quantity of grain 
and seed. The loss was $20,000; covered by insurance. 


= The elevator of Pickens & Loos at Dakin, near Tobias, 
., was burned April 9. The origin of the fire is un- 
The loss was about $3,000, partly covered by 


The Texas Standard Cotton-Seed Oil Mill at Galveston, 
x., was destroyed by fire April 8. The value of the 
ling, machinery and stock was $200,000; fully covered 
insurance, 


A man named Hurlbut had his thumb pulled off in an 
vator at Ames, Neb., but he found the mangled mem- 
‘and proposes to keep it until he dies, so that if can be 
ied with him. 


The grain warehouse of Dundas & Flavelle Bros. at 
oo(lville, Ont., gave way under the great strain of the 
n stored there, About 12,000 bushels of barley and 
were spilled. 


George Gebhard, a member of the grain firm of Salen- 
e & Gebhard, and a prominent member of the Chamber 

mmerce of Milwaukee, Wis., died at his residence 
in that city, April 9. 


‘The elevators and mill of P. B. Rogers & Co. of West 

Iowa, were entirely consumed by fire April 5. 
derable quantity of grain was lost. ‘The loss is 
; almost covered by insurance. 


elevator of the Arapahoe Elevator Company at 
hoe, Neb., burned to the ground on March 28. 
were about 25,000 bushels of wheat in the elevator. 
88 is $5,200; covered by insurance. 


ric wire set fire to the five-story elevator of the 
. Kauffman Milling Company at St. Louis, Mo., 
29. The flames spread from the elevator to the 
and in a short time the entire plant was consumed. 


The elevator and mills cost $200,000, and the machinery 
and stock on hand were valued at $80,(00. The whole is 
a total loss, fully covered by insurance, 


The elevator of M. Dill at Point Douglas, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire March 20. It was supposed to be the 
work of an incendiary. The building was unoccupied, 
and the loss is about $1,200; insurance $700, 


The Jackson elevator and mi)l at Blenheim, Ont., were 
entirely consumed by fire on March 18. The elevator 
contained about 8,010 bushels of grain. The buildings 
were valued at $8,500; insured for $4,700. 


Walter Street, a member of the firm of Walter Street 
& Co., grain merchants at Philadelphia, Pa., died at Los 
Angeles, Cal., March 12, The cause of death was heart 
failure. Mr. Street was 82 years of age, and leaves a 
widow. 


The Kaw Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., was totally de- 
stroyed by fire March 26. The elevator contained about 
30,000 bushels of wheat. The fire was supposed to be of 
imcendiary origin. The total loss will foot up between 
$30,000 and $40,000. 


The grain elevator of John McCardee at Wingate, Ind., 
was destroyed by fire March 17. The elevator had a ca- 
pacity of 30,000 bushels, Over 2,000 bushels of grain 
were also destroyed, fully insured. The loss on the ele- 
vator was $10,000; insured for $6,200. 


_C. A. Peterson, a wheat buyer at Hoffman, Minn., has 
disappeared and it is feared that his mind has become de- 
ranged, from a severe attack of ‘la grippe.” He has a 
wife and two children, His accounts are all right, and no 
other reason can be given for his absence, 


John F. Smith of the firm of Smith & Porter, Freeport, 
Ill., died March 14 from pneumonia superinduced by la 
grippe. He went to Freeport from Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1858, and engaged in the grain business, and has contin- 
ued in that business ever since. Mr, Smith was well and 
favorably known all over the West. 


George L. Baker of Minneapolis, Minn., committed 
suicide on Sunday, March 23, by shooting himself. He 
was a member of the firm of Baker, Potter & Co. of 
Central Elevator at Minneapolis, He had no financial 
troubles and his domestic affairs were of the happiest. 
The only cause that can possibly be assigned was ill- 


health. Mr. Baker was 58 years of age and leaves a 
wife. Iis estate is worth about $150,000, 


The large grain warehouse of the Hudnut Milling Com- 
pany’at Mt, Vernon, Ind.,, was completely demolished dur- 
ing the fearful storm which occurred there March 27, The 
steamer Ohio was taken up by the wind, and hurled with 
terrific force into the warehouse, causing the building to 
fall to pieces. About 2,200 bushels of meal grits and 
hominy that bad been stored there were thrown into the 
water and blown away. The loss was $5,000. 


The Santa Fe Elevator Company of Chicago, was 
robbed of about $3,000 by two matrimonially inclined 
young men, They were sent from the offices of the com- 
pany to the clevators to pay off the employes there, but 
instead they took the train (also the money) and _ started 
for Lisbon Falls, Me., where they intended marrying two 
young ladies with whom they had been corresponding. 
They were arrested before the ceremony was performed, 
and will be brought back to Chicago for trial. 


Dwight R. Putnam of Minneapolis, Minn., died March 
25. r. Putnam was born at Redding, Mass., forty-two 
years ago. He came West in 1865, and located at Minne- 
apolis. In 1872 he moved to McGregor, Iowa, and en- 
gaged in the elevator business, where he remained until 
three years ago, when he moved back to Minneapolis, He 
built and operated lines of elevators along several lines of 
railroads tributary to Minneapolis, and his early death is 
attributed to overwork in superintending these extensive 
enterprises. For years he has been an honored member 
of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, and the mem- 
bers of that corporation feel that they have lost one of 
their best and most useful members, His wife survives 
him. 


Marcus ©, Stearns, a prominent Board of Trade man, 
shot himself at his home in Chicago, on March 5, inflict- 
ing wounds which caused his death three days later. Mr, 
Stearns was born’at Naples, N. Y.. May 28, 1816, and was 
nearly 74 years of age. He was the oldest member of the 
Board of Trade, which corporation he assisted in organ- 
izing in 1848. He carried on a general commission busi- 
ness from 1848 to 1853, when he identified himself with 
the stone and lime business at Lemont, to which he de- 
voted his services for 35 years. Mr. Stearns had grieved 
much over the death of his daughter, and this with loss 
of sleep, seemed to have temporarily unsettled his mind, 
His estate is valued at $1,500,000. He leaves a wife and 
several children. 


We regret to announce the death of one of Nebraska’s 
most prominent grain dealers, P. C. Himebaugh cf 
Omaha. His death occurred at San Jose, Cal., where he 
he had gone thinking the change would prove beneficial 
to him. Pierce C. Misebangh was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1840. He learned the miller’s trade, and at the age of 
24 was in charge of a mill at Sycamore, and afterward at 
Rochelle, I). In 1869 he moved to Chicago and engaged 
in the grain commission business, where he stayed until 
1876, when he moved to Omaha, where he acted as agent 
for a ore i es firm. In 1877 he formed a partner- 
ship with C. W. Lyman under the firm name of C. W. 
Lyman & Co, ‘This arrangement continued but a short 
time, forin the fall of 1877 Mr. Merriam succeeded Lyman, 


and the firm became Himebaugh & Merriam. This firm 
continued until August, 1889, when a consolidation was 
effected with the Omaha Union Grain Company. Mr. 
Himebaugh was elected vice-president of this company 
and held that office at the time of his death. He was also 
interested in many other enterprises in Omaha. He was 
aman of great liberality and benevolence, and his many 
acts of charity will be long remembered by those he had 
assisted. He was honored by all who knew him, and his 
death will be regretted by a host of friends. His remains 
were temporarily interred a. San Jose, but will be taken 
to Omaha for final interment. Tis wife and one daugh- 
ter survive him, 


David Dows, the well-known grain meichant of New 
York City, died March 30 at the age of 76 years. He was 
born at Charlton Village, N. Y., in 1814, and went to 
Albany in 1828 to work for a dry goods firm at $100 a 
year. In 1833 he engaged with the commission firm of 
Dows & Cary in New York, and in 1837 became a mem- 
ber of the firm, and seventeen years later he was the 
senior member, the firm being David Dows & Co. Most 


of his wealth was accumulated in the grain business, al- 
though he was interested in numerous other enterprises. 
He was president of the Corn Exchange before its con- 
solidation with the Produce Exchange, and a prominent 
and active member of the Produce Exchange. 
a wife and seven children. 


He leaves 


Me 
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Richard Gibbs has been appointed deputy grain in- 
spector at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Wm. H. Donaldson, a prominent grain dealer, has 
been clected justice of the peace at Linden, N. J. 


George W. Marchant, chief grain weigher at Minne- 
apolis, has been appointed deputy revenue collector. 


Ray Haynes of Chenoa, I]., has taken charge of the el- 
evator at Ballard, Ill., owned by Haynes, Gordon & Co. 


Pierre Rosseel, formerly with D. E. Newhall in the 
wheat business at Buffalo, N. Y., has gone into the grain 
business alone. 


L. C. Blood, a well-known young grain dealer of Piatt 
county, Ill , was married March 5 to Miss M. Eva Howell 
of Cerro Gordo, Il. 


John D, Wilson has been appointed grain inspector for 
Vigo county, Ind, His appointment was recommended 
by the grain dealers of Ter,e Haute. 


Allie Myers, a grain dealer at Washington, Ill, was 
elected collector by a large majority. Te is ayoung man 
and his honorable dealings have made him many friends. 


Fred Fiske, who has had charge of the grain elevator 
of Haynes, Gordon & Co., at Ballard, Ill., has gone to 
Ocoya, Ill., to manage the grain business of the same firm 
at that place. 


A. L. Banta, who has managed the grain and lumber 
business of Peter Schertz at Cazenovia, Il]., has purchased 
an elevator at Low Point, Ill., and will commence busi- 
ness for himself May 1. 


A. J. Gove, grain inspector of the San Francisco 
Produce Exchange Call Board Association, has sent in his 
resignation, which. was accepted, and took effect April 1. 
Mr. Gove will go into the grain business on his own ac 
count, 


Truman D. Strait of Minneapolis has been appointed 
chief deputy grain inspector to fill the vacancy caused by 
the recent resignation of Thomas C. Hodgson, . Mr. 
Strait has been connected with the grain inspection de- 
partment of Minneapolis for three years, and is pro- 
nounced an eminently qualified and experienced man. 


Chas. H. Elliott, the 15-year-old son of Robert Elliott, a 
member of the Van Dusen-Elliott Grain Company of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, was married secretly in Milwau- 
kee in January to Elizabeth Nugent, a 17-year-old girl of 
that city. Proceedings have been commenced for the 
annulment of the marriage, the grounds being his youth. 


FLAX IN KANSAS. 


Several farmers in Harper county, Kan., succeeded in 
raising very good crops of flax Jast year, and are prepar- 
ing to plant considerable flax the ensuing year. They 
claim it is a profitable crop when planted upon proper 
soil. Those who raised it successfully last year in that 
county say it must be planted upon clay soil, and then 
only where protected by unbroken prairie, wheat or oats 
from the prevailing south winds. It will do no good, they 
say, if planted in sandy or light soil, as the seed would 
be- uncovered by wind in some places, and too deep in 
others, One farmer raised twelve bushels to the acre last 
season, and says it was the best paying field crop he has 
ever tried. The greater the diversity of farming the more 
properous and contented will our farmers be, ~ 
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Press 4f omment. 


WEY TESY ABE EAGER. 

Ne wonder Europeans are esger purchasers of Ameri 
tham a dolisr has. whem put im the shape of a coia. a pur 
chasine= value of af least $12T im Indin. Therefore, if 
the British merchant shoud pay $i fer wheat in India, 
tire actual cost to him would oaly be about two-thirds of 
the 100 cents —St. Louis Miller 


WHAT DOES If MEANT 

Blevators are multiplying in Buffsle like Hessian fies In 
am Diineis wheat field. What does it mean? Is the ele- 
vator business really profitable, despite the croaking? Is 
there te beam unusual eail for storage im this city Im the 
mar future? Have the present owners and the builders 
of elevators ze fear of the legislation propesed to crush | 
the dlevatine trade? The situsiion is pecolivr and imex- 
pieahle —Willing World, Buffalo. 


WANTS GFFICIAL QUOTATIONS. 

Z of Trade of Chicaco is Standing im its own 

aries the city it otmerwise represents so} 
_ by suppressing its official quotations. 

me te be necessary to the sraim men 

yserves their interests. Wher it fails 

. if must expect that trouble will | 
i le should. im the inter-} 
. tenable position. 
the situati n_ and place 
eatioa with all the Ex- 


become reconcil 
themselves in 


An ounce that costs them considera ly less | 
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left under this outrageous competition —Baléimore Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


SHOULD BE HELD IN OHECK. 


. The legislature of New York has under consideration a 
| pill authorizing the Superintendent of Public Works to 
construct six floating grain elevators. This measure 
meets with strenuous opposition from the owners of ele- 
yators in Buffalo and New York City, who see in the pro- 
posed change a ruinous opposition to their business. That 
wheat and ether grain can be handled cheaper than they 
are handling it is a potent reason that carries no weight 
with them: they have their opposition on the ground that 
the state shall not under any circumstances compete with 
individual enterprise. The ies who are fighting the 
public elevator bill in the New York Legislature claim to 
represent $25,000,000. Such an enormous aggregation of 
capital embarked im a business directly affecting the price 
of breadstuffs requires for the public good to be held in 
check. It needs legal restraints to prevent its becoming 
a formidable monopoly. Neitherin Minnesota nor in New 
York should there be permitted combinations of capital 
having it in their power to say to the people, You shall 
have so many ¢rain elevators, and no more, and it is for 


) us to limit the number.—Jhillers’ Reriew. 
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Insurance—Transfer of Property. 


A transfer of insured property by operation’ of law, 
upon the death of the owner, is not such a transfer as“is 


chamres of the ex means of the féestablished | 


notations —Munphis Ce 


EFFECT OF SPECULATION. 
% speculative Interest has 
7 ademand for investment, 


z= would buy it. af | 
speculative ends. 
mrestment could mot exist if 
i zore for it than the 
of speculators 
> has resulted. | 
delivery im a eer- 
enhance than to 
> of claims te the | 


tain future mont! 
depress values om the averzce. 
contrary — Fin LEED ol Wartet Reco 
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& WORLD OF EARM. 

precisely the attiiude of the short- 
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enormous re~ 
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G0Gh GEATY NOT WANTED FOR EXPORT 
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o€ events. and eularre then 
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New York | 


contemplated by a provisio1 in the policy forbidding the 
transfer of the property and declarieg that in case of a 
tramsfir the poliey shall be void, according to the de- 
esion of the Supreme Court of .ndiana in the case of 
Phister et al. vs. Gerwig et al. 


Sales by Sample—Rescission. 
When goods are bought as corresponding to samples, 
and so appear, a reasonable delay in examination is proper; 


| bat when they are not supposed to conform to sample 


ereat promptness is required om the part of the buyer, 
beth in examining and rescinding the sale, with as little 
delay as the usual methods of business will permit.— 


| Furringten v3. Smith, Michigan Supreme Court. 


Alteration of Note—Liability of Maker. 


The alteration by the payee of an accommodation note 
for $50 by imserting before the werd “fifty” the words 
“five hundred and,” the bedy of the note being entirely 
in the payee’s handwriting, dees not render the maker 
liable to a helder for value forthe raised amount, al- 
though upon signing he had left a blank space sufficient 
to admit the subsequent insertion of the fraudulent 
words —Burrows vs. Kunk Marylant Court ef Appea's 


Mistake in Policy Reformation, 


A applied to the agent of defendant for insurance on 
his elevator, explaining to him that the elevator was run 


| in the name of am employe, and that the employe had no 
| money interest in the elevator; that the elevator was Kept 


im the name of the employe for the reason that plaintiff 
had an elevator om the land of another railroad, and the 
railroads being competitors, would not allow both the 
elevators so be rum by the same person. In writing 
the poliey the agent made ft payable to theemploye. The 
pl intiff filed a complaint at law on the policy, alleging 
the above faets, and a demurrer was sustained to this 
eomplaint. Held, that equity will decree a reformation 
of the peliey to express the contract as made. 


Insurance Policy, When im Doubt, Must Be Re- 
solved in Favor of the Assured. 


To the case of Pettit et al. vs. The State Insurance Com- 
pany, where a certain grain elevator was constructed in 
several parts, buf so comnected as to be operated as one 
structure, and designated by one common name or letter, 
and im order to distinzuish the maim or principal building 
from the additien. which was connected with it. by coy- 
ered passageways, through which the machinery was epe- 
| rated_ it was called the “Main Elevater Building,” and 
the addition was knewn as “Annex A.” 

The Supreme Court of Minnesota held that grain in 
“Annex A” was ineluded im a policy of insurance de- 
scribing it as being im the elevator under the general 
deseription or name app ied to the entire structure, and 
where the several parts were similarly constructed and cov- 
ered, laneuage used deseribing the elevator “as a frame, 
ironclad, metal roof building oceup*ed for the storage 
and handling of grain.” And the policy was equally ap- 
plieable to the whole or either division ef the elevator 
known by the general description, and that if there is 
doubt or uncertainty as to the meaning of the policy it 
must be resolved in favor of the assured. 

Where the agent of an insurance, taking a risk under 
| such circumstances, is presumed to be familiar with the 
| construction of the building and its divisions, manner of 
| use and description, and it was his duty to limit the 
| amount of insurance taken on grain therein, as he may 
deem necessary after due inquiry. Where an elevator 
had beem im operation but a short time, the assured are 
| not bound by any partieular custom or rule of insurance 
, companies im respect to risks upen grain therein, unless 
| the evidence shows that notice thereof has been brought 


4 ee . ce fh, 


heme to them. A metion for a rehearing was ma 
was denied. 


Fraud—Lack of Proof. 

Between 1881 and i887 Mr. John G. Savage 
Dey in grain and provisions. His brokers w 
Son & Co. They charged him one-eighth 
cent. as commissions on trades. Savage filed a 
months ago charging his agents with fraud. — 
they never permitted hima sight of their books « 
him know of whom or towhom they bought 


grain. 

If their books could be inspected, he said, it y 
found that they owed him a large amount of 
rived from profits on transactions made in his b 
further charged that the firm induced him by fals 
sentations to sign a paper releasing him from all. 
and had procured by fraudulent means an assig1 
themselves of a claim due Savage from the First 
Bank of Monmouth, Ill. “ 

When the suit was put on trial, Savage’s 
ealled the senior Gregg to the stand. Mr. 
swore that all transactions with Savage were 
him personally and the firm had nothing wha 
with them. He also testified that it was at 
special instance and request that he executed the 
and it was not procured by misrepresentation. 
lease was introduced in evidence. As to the 
Savage against the Monmouth bank, Mr. Gregg 
was assigned by Savage to him individually for 
loaned. The court decided that the evidence was 
ficient to maintain the suit and it was dism 
plaintiff's cost. : 


Es 


¥ 
a 
a) 


Bank—Draft—Estoppel. 


The Supreme Court of the United States lately re 
an important decis‘on in one of the cases growing 
the failure of the Fidelity Bank of Cimcin 
Armstrong, receiver, vs. the American Exchange Nat 
Bank of Chicago. It appeared in’ this case that 
Fidelity Bans issued a draft for $100,000 on the Chemi 
Bank of New York, payable to the order of the 
change National Bank of Chicago, and put it into” 
hands of one Wilshire of Cincinnati. He delivered 
one Kershaw, who placed it on deposit. T! 
Bank also issued a letter of advice to the Exchange } 
tional Bank, stating that Wilshire & Co. had deposi 
said bank $200,000 to the credit of the American 
change National Bank for use of C. J. Kershaw. 
The last named were depositors of the Exchange 
and the bank put the money to their credit, and 
drew checks against it. Harper, who was the vice- 
dent of the Fidelity Bank, was using the bank’s 
in his deal, and had issued these papers without any 
sideration to his bank. When he saw his deal wa 
less he wired the Chemical Bank of New York to 
payment. The Fidelity Bank failed, and on the re 
of the receiver to allow the claims of the Exchange 
for the documents which it had cashed in good faith, 
latter sued the former to recover. The Supreme | 
affirmed a judgment in favor of the Exchange 
holding that the bank was an innocent purchaser 
value, and that the Fidelity Bank was estopped from 
ting up the von Re the representations made. 
court said that the Exchange Bank did not take 
under such circumstances as would lead it to sus 
thing wrong, and that it could not refuse to h 
drafts oa the ground that rumors on the Board of 
intimated that money was to be used to cover an 
losses in gambling wheat speculations. 


R 
We 


Market Quotations—Discontinuance. 

Judges Tuley, Horton and Collins of the Cirenit 
at Chicago rendered a decision on March 26, he ° 
the Chieago Board of Trade has a right to abandon 
collection and dissemination of market quotations. 
judges said in their decision, after referring to the co 
which had been going on in reference to the contro 
quotations and the recent decision by the Supreme | 
of Illinois upon the question: “The of 
now proposes to acquiesce in that decision, but 
that under the decision of the Supreme Court, 
upon the petition for rehearing, it has a right to en 
abandon the business of collecting and dissem: 
these market quotations. The directors of the I 
the first day of this month adopted a resolution in s 
stance that after the 31st of this month it would aban 
the collection and dissemination of the market quo 
and now asks a modification of the injunct ons het 
issued by this court, so as to permit it to be done. 
all agree that under the modified decision of the 
Court the Board has the rightso to do T 
charter duty upon the Board to collect and ¢ 
the market news, and, such beiog the case, we 
having given reasonable prior notice of its inte 
has the right to abanden the said business. 
agreed upon the following order, which will be 
all the cases: The said mction of said de 
said Board of Trade, coming on to be heard 1 
resolution passed by said Board of Trade, and 
ments of counsel for and against said motion havi 
heard, and the court being fully advised in the preg 
it is ordered and adjudged that the injunction 
tofore issued in this cause be and the same 
adding thereto the words following, to wit: 
however, if the said Board of Trade shall 
hereafter permanentty abandon the business 
and disseminating, directly or indirectly, 
quotations, news or information, such a 
deemed a violation of this injunction.” © 


All Russian duties will be inc-eased within the next 
three months. 


South America has another large crop of corn just cut. 
Tt is thought the conditions will be better than in 1889, 


Advices from India indicate that the crop of wheat is 
very poor, with correspondingly poor prices. These 
combined keep trade very dull. 3 


The Argentine Republic has put a protective duty on 
breadstuffs with a vengeance. On wheat it is $1.85 per 
220 pounds, and on flour from wheat or maize, $4 per 220 
pounds, 


The growing crops of Belgium are in good condition. 
The flour markets are dull and the millers complain 
bitterly of the accumulations. The home grown wheats 
are abundant there. 


The United Kingdom imported during the week ending 
April 5, wheat, 182,006 quarters; corn, 205,000 quarters. 
During the week ending April 6, 1889, 335,000 quarters 
of wheat and 178,000 quarters of corn. 


The German wheat markets have not experienced any 
great activity. Transactions on the spot have been very 
limited, as also those for forward delivery. The grow- 
ing crops are in very good condition. 


Australian reports corroborate the former ones as to the 
heavy deductions that have been made from: early crop 
estimates. About 1,000,000 quarters of wheat are all that 
will be sent to Europe. New Zealand has a good yield of 
fine wheat. 


A line of railroad is to be constructed in Russia from 
Novo Senak to Novorossisk. The latter city promises to 
become the chief port for the center of Caucasus. Dur- 
Be ing the last twelve months eighty-five British vessels have 
me received cargoes of grain there. 


The English barley crop falls short of the average 


h yield per acre of ordinary years by 2.24 bushels, the rate 
) 4 e of the present year in Great Britain being 31 78 bushels 


per acre, with an aggregate produce of 67,426,754 bushels, 
as compared with 68,482,089 bushels in 1888, at the rate 
of 32.84 bushels per acre. 


Reports from the Argentine Republic say that the wheat 
of this year is inferior to that of last year. In some local 
ities it is dirty and smutty, and in some parts it has been 
damaged by frost. The appearance of the new crop of 
corn is satisfactory. If rain does not damage it, the crop 
will beat the record both in quality and quantity. 


Russia in 34 weeks has exported 6,570,000 quarters of 
wheat—193,000 per week—and for the remaining four 
months of her season will probably send out wheat at the 
rate of 150,000 quarters per week, or 2,700,000 quarters 
in 18 weeks, making a total year’s export of 9,270,000 
quarters, compared with 13,860,000 quarters and 13,176,- 
00) quarters respectively in the cereal years 1889 and 
1888. 

The area aud production of wheat in Russia in 1889 
seems to cause some perplexity among statisticians. Local 
authorities in some parts claim an increase of 30 per cent. 
in acreage since 1881, but the journal of the minister of 
finance states that it has not changed. If it has increased 
as stated, the total area would be 40,000,000 acres, and 
the production in 1889 would have been 282,000,000 
bushels, instead of 173,000,000, as was claimed. 


RY The Goveromcnt Board of Agriculture has issued the 
returns of the production and area for 1889 in the United 
R Kingdom, as follows: England, 69,336,374 bushels trem 
' 2,321,504 acres; Wales, 1,672,557 bushels from 68,464 
acres; Scotland, 2,193,842 bushels from 59,386 acres; 
- Great Britain, 73,202,773 bushels from 2,449,354 acres; 
Treland, 2,680,838 bushels from 89,745 acres; the United 
Kingdom, 75,883,611 bushels from 2,539,099 acres. 


By supplementing rye, there is a surplus of wheat yet 
in Pare Europe that seems to be readily absorbed on 
the Continent, though some German ports are shipping a 
little wheat. La Plata is knocking at the door of Europe 
with a small lot of breadstuffs to offer. London is buy- 
ing Calcutta wheat, and Hull is taking wheat from Bom- 
bay. Russia is gathering a tighter hold on the neck of 
its grain bag, while the whole world’s growing crop of 
winter wheat is in a doubtful state, and little of its spring 
crop p'anted. 

During the first twenty-seven weeks of this season the 
United Kingdom imported 28,014 077 hundredweight | of 
wheat, 9,830,466 of barley, 6,985,457 of oats, 16,883,349 
hundredweight of corn. During the same period of 
1888-89 they imported 32,951,097 hundredweight of 
‘wheat 11,667,581 of barley, 8,846,318 of oats, 13,761,487 
of corn, The supplies available for consumption (exclu- 
sive of stocks of Sept. 1) of wheat and flour, including 
the sales of home grains, amounted to 65,155,243 hundred- 
_ weight in 1889-’90; and for 1888-89 they amounted to 
60,628,842 hundredweight. 

4 


—_——— 


During the first two months and a half of this year 
43,814 ies of cloverseed were exported from New York, 
- against 31,526 bags for the same period of 1889. 
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RUSSIA AND UNITED STATES. 


In regard to the competition between Russia and the 
United States in wheat production and export, it may be 
submitted that the superior agricultural implement and 
labor-saving machines now in common use in the United 
States, connected with greater economy in handling and 
transporting grain, will insure a great preponderance of 
the American producer and grain merchant over the 
Russian competitor. For while the various kinds of agri- 


| cultural implements of America have attained to a high 


degree of perfection, those in use by the Russian producer 
are to a great extent as yet of the old primitive construc- 
tion, and as to grain elevators. to which whole cities and 
districts in the United States are indebted for their rising 
wealth and prosperity, they are scarcely known in Russia. 
Thus, in producing and storing, in handling and trans. 
porting wheat, the best economy in time and expense is 
far from being attained, so that British markets in the 
average of seasons incur little risk of being inundated 
with wheat-grain from Russia. The United States, on 
the other hand, is certainly more capable of bringing 
about such a contingency by the energy, skill and com- 
mercial enterprise of her go-ahead people, except in years 
of peculiar disturbance from climatic causes or otherwise. 
—The Miller, London. 


= INSURANCE CUT RATES = 


Are not desirable when offered by weak or 
worthless companies. But there is a way to 
make quite a saving in the cost of insurance 
without sacrificing the quality of indemnity. 
We are always glad to answer all inquiries 
from millers or others. 


CEO. R. LEWIS & CO., 


CHICAGO: 230 LaSalle St. MINNEAPOLIS: Bank of Commerce. 


PARTNER WANTED. 
To take half interest in an established grain and lum- 


ber business in Central Iowa. For particulars address 
Tuos. Houuis, Radcliffe, Iowa. 


TO THE DEAF. 


A person cured of deafness and noisesin the head of 
twenty-three years’ standing by a simple remedy, will 
send a description of it free to any person who applies to 

Nicnoxson, 177 McDougal street, New York. 


To POULTRY RAISERS. 


The Complete Poultry Manual is a neat -ittle 
work which is well worth reading by those interested in 
poultry, or by boys or girls who want to turn an honest 
penny. The price is only 25 cents. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CoO., 
184 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


WILLaARD’s HOTEL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Old Reliable. First-Class in all Respects. 
Send two stamps for Guide; FREE, to 
0. G. STAPLES, - Proprietor. 


FOR SALE. 


An Excelsior Grain Clipper, guaranteed to be in good 
condition. For price address 
Rooms, 202 and 204 Rialto Building, Chicago, II. 


aT : 


FEED MILL FOR SALE. 


A treble reduction feed mill, Eynon & Ingersoll make. © 
Used but little. Price $25, which is one third list price 
of new machine. Address 

Freep Mivu, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE. 


An established grain business, consisting of two ele- 
vators, 20,000 and 15,000 bushels’ capacity. A very profit- 
able business. Handle 350,000 bushels of grain yearly. 
Town of 1,500 inhabitants. Poor health reason for sell- 
ing. Address 

J. L. Ramsey, Keota, Iowa. 


FOR SALE. 


An elevator and corn mill combined, situated at Iantha, 
Mo., on K. C., F. 5S. & M. Railroad. Storage capacity of 
elevator about 10,000 bushels: capacity of roller corn 
mill, 125 barrels per day. Lumber and wholesale feed 
business in connection. Tributary to a large lumber dis- 
trict in Southeastern Missouri and Arkansas. An exten- 
sive trade established. An average of 800 cars of grain, 
feed and meal shipped annually. Good location and 
healthy climate. Best of reasons for selling. Half or 
entire interest offered on good terms. Address 

Harrer, Frickn & Co., Iantha, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 

A 15,000-bushel capacity grain elevator, nearly new, in 
fine order. and now running. Contains all. modern im- 
provements, including 700-bushel scale hopper, three dis- 
tinct elevators, clutch pulleys, cleaners, etc.; also office 
and street wagon scales. All situated in South Hutchin- 
syn, Kan., on Rock [sland Railroad “Sp'endid business 
opening. Immense crops to handle. Property unincum- 
bered. Price $3,00), terms to suit purchaser; or trade 
for cattle, and will pay cash difference if required. Ad- 
dress 

W. L. Woopnurrt, Hutchinson, Kan. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


REYNOLDS & CRAMER, 


Wholesale Dealers and Shippers of 


Flour, FEED and Grain. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ——— 


Warehouse and Elevator: Opposite Passenger Depot of 
N. ¥. C. & H. R. R. R. DEPOT, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOop, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Qats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 


68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


Estab.ishead 1986S. 


E. L. ROGERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
No. 130 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments, Market reports fur 
oished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Selicited. 
REFES& TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


MILL FEED IS IN GOOD DEMAND 


In the East at this writing, and we are in the market to buy and pay full 


prices. 
offers. 


Mail us samples of your Bran and Middlings and we will make you 
Are buyers at all times of Mill-Feed, and also Oats and Corn. 


Always sight draft with bills lading attached. 
CHAS. M. COX & CO., 10 Broad St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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COMMISSION CARDS. 


Rideoel CARDS. 


COMMISSION CARDS. 


A. J. SAWYER. 


A. J. SAWYER & CO.,, 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


REOMOND CLEARY COMMISSION CO., 


CAPITAL $200,000. 

REDMOND CLEARY, PRESIDENT. 
OFFIOERS: { DANIEL, P. BYRNE, - VICE-PRESIDENT. 

THATCHER @G. CONANT, SECRETARY. 


GRAIN, HAY and PROVISIONS, 


Room 317 earls of Commerce, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Representatives: At Lincoln, Neb , Axtater & Co. ; Wichita, Kan., 
F. W. Todd; Kansas City, Mo., James E. Seaver; 
ee Poley; Muscatine, Towa, Seth D. McCurdy; GENERAL SOLICITOR, 

Inman. 


Established 1875. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES, 


GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


24 Chamber of Commerce, 


Best Market. 
Reliable Information. 
Personal Attention 
Sn Aer aks ait go See ARS eee ae ee Returns. 


Peoria, Ill. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Crarence H. THAYER & Co., 
EXPORT BROKERS, 
—— GENERAL.—— 
Commission Merchants, 


Specialties: Grain, Flour, Corn Goods, Bran and Hay, 
54 MAGAZINE STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 
CABLE ADDRESS, THAYER, NEW ORLEANS. 


F, H, PEAVEY & CO,, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Rooms 3 ANpD 4, 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


JOHN MACLEOD, 


Maryville, Mo., 


; 


J.J. BLACKMAN. J. G. W. GARDINER. 


J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Screenings and Corn Goods, 


NEW YORK, 


The Henry W. Brooks Co,, 


WHOLESALE 


Grain, Hay, Flour Grits, Meal &C. S. Meal, 


State Agents for E, O. Stanard Milling Co.’s Royal 
Patent Flour, Henderson Hominy Mills, 
Grits and Meal, 


K. F. Brooks, Manager. 


S. BLACKMAN. 


37 Water Street, = - 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


J. H. GIRVIN 


J.M. CIRVIN & SON, 
GENERAL 


Commission, Merchants, 


‘OR SALE O 


Flour, Grain, Hay, Seeds, Mill Feed, etc., 
No. 220 Spear’s Wharf, - - BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advahces made on Consignments. 


J. M. GIRVIN. 


REFERENCES :—J. W. Guest, Cashier Citizens National Bank, 
W. H. Norris, Cashier Western National Bank. 


Corn to be sound, sweet, and suit- 
able for grinding. Oats fully equal 
to No.2. Apples of choice quality 
only. State variety, or if mixed. 
Mention your freight rate to New 


A P P [Ie E S York. Also, any Western produce 
5 salable in Orange, Sullivan or Del- 
aware Counties, New York, will be 

F E E D E BOUGHT at market price. 


R. R. CORDNER, 


Middletown, - New York. 


LYMAN, FIELD & CO., 
MILLERS--NORFOLK, VA, 
BUYERS OF WHITE CORN, 


SHS 


———() §—— 


SOUTHERN GORN for SEED and ENSILAGE. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 

M. J. & W. A. BROWN, 
Commission Merchants, 
HAY, GRAIN, FEED, 
BUYERS » SHIPPERS, 


Zi?’ and 719 E. Pratt Street, 
BALTIMORE, 


Correspondence Solicited. MD. 


JOHNSON & COMSTOCK, 


Grain Shippers, 


MILL FEED A SPECIALTY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Chicago, Ill., Peoria, I1J., 


Union City, Ind., Paterson, N. J., Albany, N. Y. 


REFERENCE: CITY NATIONAL BANK, BINGHAMTON. 


ESTABLISHED 1565, ~ 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co., 
Commission Merchants, 


200, 201 and 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 


‘| JACKSON STREET, Opposite Board of Trade, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Specialties: Grain and Seeds of all kinds. Usual advances 
made. Coneignments Solicited. The Purchase and 
Sale of Grain. Seeds, Provisions for Future Deliv- 
ery on Margins also a Specialty. 

Special letters indicating the course of Markets and our reliable 
and exhaustive Crop Reports sent free upon request. 


C. H. HOWARD, 
Shipping and Commission 


GRAIN, HAY, STRAW AND MILL FEED, 
122 South Fifth Street, 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ref. Allentown Nat’! Bank. 


ae 


Established 1865, 


SCHWARTZ BROS. COMMISSION CO., 


1601, 1603 &1605 North Broadway 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


General Commission Merchants 


FLOUR AND FEED. 


Liberal cash advanc3s made on consignments. 


GRAIN FOR SEED AND MILLING. 


E. R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, Jk. 
E. R. ULRICH & SON, ‘ 
VWwestern Grain Werchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 
Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 
milling Wheat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 
Ry., J. S.E Ry., 0. & M. Ry., and St. L. NV& I. Ry. 
Ofice, First National Bank Building, 
SPRINGEIELD, ILLINOIS. 


Robert MKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


AND DEALERS IN: 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES: { 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
THE VAN DUSEN- HARRINGTON CO, 


MINWEAPOLIS, 


THE VAN.DUSEN-ELIOT CoO., 
DULUTH, 
To Secure Highest Prices and Prompt Returns. 


Cc. B: KIRKBRIDE & CO., 
GRAIN, 


MINNEAPOLIS, - MINN. 


’ Large Shippers and Receivers of All Kinds Grain. 
HARD MILLING WHEAT. A SPECIALTY. 


A. B. TAYLOR & CO., 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 10, Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


[= Careful attention given to et for Hard Spring 
Wheat for Milling. 


= 
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G. W. CRANE, Manager, 


er uy HONSTAIN, Sup’t. of Construction. 


J. H. TROMANHAUSER, Mechanical Engineer, 


THE CRANE COMPANY, 


CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS OF GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Plans and Estimates furnished on application for Transfer, Mixing and Storage Elevators. 


We Invite Inspection of our Designs, and Solicit Correspondence Respecting the 


Construction and Equipment of Grain Elevators. 


I= ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO THE COMPANY, 


900 SOUTH Ath STREET, - 


- MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


HLNAVATOR MACHINERY. 


With and Without Dustless. For Separating all foul seedsfrom Wheat, Oats, Barley, 
Corn and Flax with less than % horse power to run mill that will clean 300 to 400 bushels per hour. 
We manufacture 10 sizes, each having different capacity. Write for particulars and prices. 


J. L. OWENS & CO., - - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE CHAMPION 


CLUTCH PULLEY 


= AND —— 


CUT-OFF COUPLINGS. 


The Simplest, Strongest and Most Durable Clutch Made. 
Write for Circular and further particulars to 


MILTON F. WILLIAMS & CO., 


1417 North Second Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


M. F. SEELEY. J. S. SEELEY. C. R. DrLaAmatyR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & CO. 


Tapeworm NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
, Economy of Operation. 


Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. 
Also furnish all kinds of Machin- 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel- 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 


We sell dum peu pe under the petents 
controlled by arper. 

We build ee ears in all parte of the 
United States and Canada. 

(@s~ With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us, 
and save costly mistakes. 


Jones, He Pays ile Freight 


“es 
Illustrated 
1890 
Catalogue 


OF 


Zs 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


Chain Belting, Elevating 


—AND— 


Conveying Machinery, 


Can be had on application. eee 


ADDRESS 


THE JEFFREY MFG. co.,|Jones of Binghamton 


128 East First Ave., COLUMBUS, 0. Binghamton, N.Y. 


| NCINES forMILLS & ELEVATORS 


Boilers, Grates, Pumps, Heaters, Injectors, Jet Pumps, 
Wood Pulleys, Belting, Hose, Packing, Brass Coods,Pipe Fittings 
Western Agents for ATLAS ENCINE WORKS. 

1221-23 Union Ave. 
NCLISH, MORSE & CO. xansascity,mo. 


GARRY IRON ROOFING COMPANY. 


The Largest Manufacturers of IRON ROOFING in the World. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of IRON ORE PAINT 


Iron Roofing and Cement, 


rimped and Corrugated Sid- 152 To 158 Merwin S7., 
ng,Iron Tile or Shingle,Iron 
ames for Roofs andl Build 
8, Pre rre Doors, Shu 
ters, etc., etc. 


HOLTON IRON ROOFING CO. NEW LISBON, OHIO. 
= - = ga bov 
30 eubod 
B2¢ 2S 652 
5 ™Z wPR 
3 us ByAy es 
g§O8 E6233 
20% BH 98he 
Res |e Bia 
= asesee (il 
Pawmno 
Information F Farushed Apoliaton 


Menasha Hickory Pulleys. 


We make the only hard- 


“Quick LAID” STEEL 


\4 
S 

OOFING 
OE IT 1S WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 


HEBERLING M. R. CO,, Mfrs., HAVANA, ILL. 


split pulley, onlysplit loose 
pulley with oilless bear- 
ings, only wooden hangers 
in the market. Send for 
discounts and circulars, 


Menasha Neos ey Pulley 


MEN. haw So ‘ON: ‘SIN. 
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STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED. 


(lun 


Sj 


Isthe ONLY 
LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 

Scale in 
Steam Boilers, 
Removing all im- 


purities from - 
the water before 
id it enters the 
mn L Boiler, © 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 
of them in daily use, 


oe) ; 
i 242 FOURTH AVE SOU 


: MINNEAPOLIS-MINN. 1 


hy A Tn OW fr? = 'This cut is a fac- 
he f | simile of the appear- 
ance of a No.5 Heat 
ft} | ler at work on ordi- 
C7 ! nary lime water, — 
iy i T Hl 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 1) AAMT Nomoved attor ‘the 


USTLESS 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG.CO., 


DAYTON, OHIO. 


CG eee a 
Commercial Calculator. 


WE FURNISH 


Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, bound in — 
Gold Cloth, with Silicate Slate, for 75 


cents, j 
SEP AR ATO Bound in nice Roan Leather, with Pocket 
Slate and Renewable Account Book, 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE | ,% $4... 4 :erican Morocco, GME 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT Edge, with Pocket, Slate and Renewa- 


STRENGTH d DURABILITY. 
These machines haye no equal. ADO OPTED and INDORSED by many of tle ble Account Book, for $1. 50. 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. ADDRESS 
q ADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO SUIT DIFFERENT RE PUIREMENTS. 
SS S SSS SSS MADE Send for circular with testimonials and prices. Addre MITCHELL BROS. CO., 
JOHNSON “& FLELD co., - RACINE, Wis. 184 Dzarzorn Sr., Curcaco. 
nr rr ap apc a a a 


7 DEAL'S IMPROVED GRAIN TESTER. 


Cannot be Surpassed for Accuracy. 
NO ELEVATOR OR MILL IS GOMPLETE WITHOUT A pt GLASS GRAIN TESTER, 


THEY HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE, and are in 
successful use in the leading mills and elevators thoughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Should be pleased to mail you illustrations and quote 


PILASS ARS ASS SSS = 


Wien a co price on application. 
| Now is the Time to Send in Your Order for Crain Testers. 
AeA | WE ALSO SUPPLY THE TRADE. 
Es HJ, DEAL'S SPECIALTY 00,,24cyRuS. 0. 
Mc i L aq at LT | U.S.A. 


Tyee Bowsher’s ‘ Combination” Feed Grinding. Mil, 


(80LD WITH OR WITHOUT ELEVATOR ATTACHMENT.) 
Wall HAS SELF-FEEDER FOR EAR CORN, | 
Aisi) Crushes Ear Corn with Shuck or without, and grinds EVERY KIND of Small 

i Grain, Oil Cake, Etc. j 


| Uses Conical Shaped Grinders, 
An entire departure from all other mills, 
Lightest Running, and most substantial mill made. 


Two sizes, 6 to 8,and 8 to 12h. p., 15 to 60 bushels’ capacity. A fine, self-contained — 
ndependent Outfit. ‘ 


THE BEST ‘‘ALL ROUND’? CUSTOM FEED MILL. i 
¥ —wWRITE FOR PRICES— 
7N.P.BOWSHER, - = South Bend, Ind. 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
(= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


— beerit GITY MILL WORKS 


Z-/* WAXWORKS.~ RICHMOND, INDIANA. 
CORN & COB CRUSHERS, . 
FRENCH BUHR MILLS, 


HE ALBERT DICKINSON CO, 4 

Dealers H ay: Clover, Flax, Hungarian, be gies Red top, Bine ; 
Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird a 

“1S, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN, 
Warehouses} 104, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan 8t. OrricxEs, 115 Kinzie Sx. if 
8, 200, 202 & 204 Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


---~¢ 
EVERY PAY fee Bet Bn Be GUARANTEND 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTION AND PRICES. = 
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THE LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


‘Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on ac- 
count of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all 
complication, small vertical space required, its un- 
erring, great accuracy. The ability to perform its 
difficult duty without any attention; and under the 
most adverse circumstances continuously weighing, 
accurately registering, and when set for the purpose, 
delivering a car load or any other given quantity with 
absolute certainty; no more, no less. 
This Scale was awarded 
the highest and only pre- 
| minum, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial 
| Exposition of 1888. The 
i 
i 
b 
i 


Locher Weighers are manu- . 
factured, not only for 
Grain, but for Coal, Cotton 
| Seed and alsc for all kinds 
. _ of fluids, and of a capacity 
t of from 2°0 lbs. to two tons 


| per minute. They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other 

_ machine requires it. 

Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE CO., DECATUR, ILL. a MORE.MD. 


RICE abl 


oF Ea 6 


12 Soule Grain Elevator 
gp eS Mill Safety Alarm. 


THIS DEVICE 


Is guaranteed to shut off the feed 
before the cup belt stops, thus allow- 
ing it to go on without a choke 
and simultaneously sounding the 
alarm. Should the leg clog from 
any other cause, the alarm will 
sound continuously until relieved or 
power shut off. 

May be applied to any belt cun- 
SS | i ning in any direction that it is 
SSS THM! {iil desired to watch, either as a matter 


8 ro 500 H. RP. 


FINE VERTICAL ENGINES 


From One H. P. Upward. 
BOILERS, STEAM PUMPS, ETC. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0., 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, 
Omaha, St, Paul, Denver, 


— 


: of labor-saving, convenience or 
4 danger. 

a For full particulars address 
| =| A. P. DICKEY MFG, CO 
: oie a a 
> 
: RACINE, WIS. 


FRENCH BURR MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the best mills mannfact- 
ured for making fine Corn Meal, gricding Oil 


INTRODUCING ENTIRELY y NEW PRINCIPLES. 


% DS, > 


IF YOU ARE 


Cake, Marl, Cap: olites, Mineral Paint, C ement ; '- > 

and Cot‘on Seed; also the beet aad “cheapest Pat. Mar. 19, 1889. TUB OLD STYLE. 

Cotton Seed Huller ever pe earns _ trade. 

Write fr particulars and samples of ground THE ACME 

material. Address LINK BELT 
WALDRON & SPROUT, Muncy, Pa. Write us for a copy of our book on IS MADE ONLY BY THE 


Page Belting Company, Concord, N. H. 
es: Boston, New York, Chicago, San 

C Also, manufacturers of all the 
staple grades of Leather Belting and Lacing. 
ALSO OUR Send for Illustrated Catalogue—a valuable 
treatise on belting, Free. 


FORMULA, PALLEe aa ome 


For MILLERS and DEALERS 


Manufacturers of French Burr Mills, 


Flour Bolts, Wheat Scourers and Clean- ‘T4 
ers, Corn Meal Sifters and Ear Corn A oa j N & oO O F 5 ed 


Crushers, 


Containing full information about tin roofing; 
showing how to select, lay and paint, and how to 
specify for atin roof in order to obtain best re- 
sults, 


Rithor or both pamphlets sent Free of Cost. 


If your puilding needs Ventilation, or 
you are troubled from downward draft in 
your chimney, write us for information 
relative to our 


Seal a i 
- t — 
THESTARPowes GRINDING MIL 
POWER L 
is unsurpassed for pre paring Ear Corn so that it 
ean be ground on theStone Buhr, or for grinding 


STAR a VENTILATOR. 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER. 


Lilustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


n| Pp Feed fine enough for use at one grinding, 
40 (050 bush, per hour, Send for circular & prices, 
THE STAR MEG. CO., _New Lexington, 0. 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, LONDON, 


-_Kemp’s Double Cam Hay Press Cg 
away if if will not fill demands of my circulars. 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill, 
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ELEVATOR BOOTS. ELEVATOR BOLTS. 


a. Ww. CRANE, 
MILL‘ ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, 


900 South 4th 8t., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
ELEVATING AND CONVEYING MACHINERY A SPECIALTY. 


North w estern Headquarters for: Ext CITy IRON WORKS, Engines and Boilers.— JEFFREY 
Mra. Co., Link Belting and Sprocket Wheels.—CHIcaco SCALE Co., Standard Scales, Dump 
Irons, Ete., Horse Powers, Single and Double Gear. Extras for Horse Powers Carried in Stock. 


lz We manufacture all of our Elevator Machinery, and can furnish it cheaper than you can buy 
from dealers or commission men. 


: 2 WE SAVE YOU THEIR PROFIT. 
PULLEYS. SHAFTING. 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS. 


ono~<m<200 


HANGERS. 


ouppiies for a 
- FLOUR MILLS, GRAIN ELEVATORS 


: OTTON SEED,” LINSEED OIL MILLS 
SSS SUGAR REFINERIES. STARCH *° Ff MUL S 
: | CEMENT WORKS: Le a 


EAE. SG | 


VAAL & \332 
sai ASAANGTIONST. | 


CAA(CAGD WAAS ae SeRRCRMEO a 


SST HE CELE BRAT ED] 


ar DICKEY” USTLESS GRAIN SEPARATORS 


AND WAREHOUSE FANNING MILLS. 


Made in any desired size and capacity to accommodate the largest elevators and flouring mills, or small 
warehouses for hand use. 


THR KRND SHAKN MITiks 


(MOTION OF SHOE FROM FRONT TO BACK.) 


Are highly recommended for use with horse power, and Warranted to give Better Satis- 
faction when run in this way than any other mills made. 


For Circulars, Prices, Ete., Address the 


A. P. DICKEY MFC. CO., - - - RACINE, WIS. 


DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY co.,/==a~ so CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF ROLLED, / as 6 5 AMBRIDGE 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY & SUPPLIES! S" ~ ‘OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 
POO OE CSG os 


lron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling, 


SEND FOR CATALOCUE AND PRICES. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engi ENgGines.....csccccceres Price, $3 50 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive. ...... 0.06 ccccccccceee eevee ss 2 60 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines......:..++++. fs 200 
= Use and Abuse of the Steam Boiler....... cccccscccceceess se 200 
cna eai Engineer’s Handy-Book.........cccccccccccccccseeececeecees is 3650. 
Gees And Answers fOr ENGineePs 2.61 veverrersseees sf 3 00 
SIN G-IWwWEesS AID Boltares Jare and Management of Steam Boilers ...........0++++ “6 200 
oe. 7 | Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers........+...- LD 2 00 
Iron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. The Young Engineer’s Own Book........1++++eeee-eereeee be 3 00 


@ These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 


Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


Correspondence Solicited, aoe ates Furnished for Complete Plants. himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they 
are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address aw 


Office and Works: IOI to 12/1 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. | MITCHELL BROS, CO., 184 Dearborn St.. CHICAGO, 


i Rae we 


ee ve aes 


4 
o 
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BARIARD & LEAS MFG, CO 


Moline, Illinois. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY. 


COMPLETE ELEVATOR OUTFITS. 


MICTOR+ * CORN + * SHELLER. 


BARNARD’S |: 
- Dusiless Three Sieve |: 


ELEVATOR 


—AND—— 


WAREHOUSE | 
-Saranarok} 


: BaARNARD'’S 
New Horizontal 


| SMUTTER 


——AND—— 


SCOURER. 


Especially adapted 
for Warehouse 
Purposes. 


Improved Double Screen Dustless Corn Cleaner w Shaker. 
FULL LINE SPROCKET WHEEL PATTERNS. 


Shafting, BIT Hangers, Boxes, Link Belting, Elevator Buckets, re IDeA LOL 
n oots, Dump Irons, Belting. ~ 


BL eVATOR SUPPLIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


h Messrs. BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO. Bowuina Green, Oxio, Nov. 16, 1888. 
e GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find draft for $130.00, payment invoice Sheller. Think we have the best Sheller in the market. We have 

two of your Shellers in use. Would put in the third one if it were not so late in the season. Think we could save corn enough to soon 

pay for another one. Anyone making inquiry about Shellers, REFER THEM TO RoYER & Coon. 


Respectfully yours, ROYER & COON. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS. 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO, MOLINE, ILL. 


J. F. PAYNE, Sales Agent for Indiana, F. G. WALLACE, Agent, 
19 W. Washington St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND.| Produce Exchange, - TOLEDO, OHIO. 
: M. M. SNIDER, Sales Agent, J. H. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1823 CAPITOL AVE., - DES MOINES, IOWA. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kansas. 
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High Efficiency. Gd 


a || 


POSITIVE 
AUTOMATIC 
FEED. 


SSS ESS 


Capacities 


Regular Sizes 


from 
75 Bushels 


Thoroughly li to 
Controlled Air “ 2000 Bushels 
Gurrent. 


Per Hour. 


We offer the Monitor SEPARATOR with confidence, 
well knowing that it will fulfill every claim made for it. SUBSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 
Already it has been adopted ina number of PROMINENT ete ce ee 
EL evators, and the results. in every case have proved tne THE HEIDENREICH COMPANY, 


machine to be the ; Engineers and Contractors, and Builders of Grain Elevators. - 
Cuicaco, Inu., March 26th, 1890, 


Mn. B, F. Ryer, Manager Western Branch Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
63 and 65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il]. e 
DeEaAR Srr:—In reply to your letter of the 25th inst., we will say that we have given the Moni- 
a tor Grain Separators furnished by you a prolonged and severe test in several elevators built by 


us, and are pleased to say that they give perfect satisfaction in every respect, and we do not 
hesitate to pronounce them the best separators that we have ever used. The machines are 
carefully and strongly built, nicely finished, very steaxy and easy running, and the donblefan | 

Wh + - t h a f th it ill arrangement gives a perfectly controlled air current, making the separations all that can be 
a 1 as one or 0) ers 1 Wi desired. Weadmit that you had hard work in convincing us that your machines were better — 

than those we formerly used, but this you did, and proved to the perfect satisfaction of our 


customers and ourselyes. Yours truly, THE HEIDENREICH COMPANY. 
do for you. Per E. Lrr Hermpenreicu, Pres*t. 


Can you afford to use a poor or worn-out machine? Bavlewsld Bicetr: Gis eae om 


Cuicaao, Int., March 29th, 1890. 


Mr. B. F. Ryer, Manager Western Branch Huntley, Cranson & Hammond, 
MINIMUM IN PRICE MAXIMUM IN RESULTS 63 and 65 South Canal Street, Chicago, [1]. 
1 s 


DeEaAR Sin:—In reply to yours of the 5th in regard to the two Monitor Separators iu this +4] 4 
elevator, I would say that I m highly pleased with them. Ihave in the last ten years handled 
most of the prominent cleaners in the market, and if I were ordering more cleaners I should 


i i take the Monitor. They are models in compactness, ease of adjustmentand accessibility, and I 
The best way to test popular belief is to try the can do aa ef A whe oe wish to do with them, which is rere pe can say of any oa 
I have used. ere may be better separators in the market, but I do not know who makes them. 

matter yourself. 7 Yours truly, ‘ E. M. ASHLEY, Supt. — 


A complete line of our machines can be seen and full information obtained at our 
Western Branch, 63-65 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Write for Circular, Prices, Etc. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND, 


SILVER ORAEEBK, N-. YY. U. S. A. ; 
B. F. RYER, | “istsrwenesances” Chicago, tl HENRY SIMON, | 7° ™cmtenccscaror cuore. 


\ 
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==. age OTECIAL GRAIN HANDLING MACHINERY 


1 toh 


Mm GRAIN ELEVATORS ... 


te 


mL/s Dare ae El — he 


ee a 


| MALT HOUSES| 


—AND— 


is 


—_——S— Bi 2—>R 


CAUTION ! 
DO NOT BE DUPED 
into buying INFERIOR 
CLIPPERS by misrepre- 
sentation3 of our 
Jealous Competitors. 


THE MAKER 
——oF Aa— 


Successial Clipper 


does not need. to resort to 
such measures to gain trade: 
We will give Tndoubted 
evidence cf the 
SUPERIORITY 
——oF THE—— 


EXCELSIOR CLIPPERS 


over the signatures of 


—— 


’ Oat Clipper. Polisher and Separator. 


Several sizes, Styles and Capacities of End-Shake, and 
Side-Shake Warehouse Mills. . 


~ “Excelsior Jr.’ 


+= PLENTY MORE TESTIMONIALS, = 


Letters similar to sample below, on hand for inspection of Buyers. 


““Suppose you Write us for Particulars.”’ 


E. H. PEASE MFC. CO., Racine, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN: In December, 1888, we bought one of your No. S **Excelsior’?’ Combined Oat 
Clippers, Separators and Graders, and have clipped at least 250,000 bu. of oats with it without a cent of 
cost for repairs, and consider it one of the most valuable pieces of machinery in our elevator. Before buying, we examined 
other clippers in operation, but could find none we thought compared with the Exeelsior in capacity or work. We have no 


trouble to raise the weight of oats anywhere from 3 to 1o lbs. per bu. and can change the grade while machine runs at full speed 
by moving the soverning weights upon the regulating levers. A few days ago we went to see a ———— clipper work and 
judging from the work it was doing it is a total failure as an oat clipper. . 


To Excel any Other Similar Machines of like sizes in the Market. 


We would not exchange our Excelsior Clipper for a 10-acre lot o1 ————- clippers. We have yet to see a ma- 
chine that willc me up to your No. § Excelsior in quality or capacity. Our machine has done better than 
you claimed for it and paid for itself long ago. 

We tested our clipper a few days ago by clipping 3,500 bu. of oats by actual weight, with less than 1-2 lb. waste per bu. 
We also shipped two cars of oats from same bin to same commission merchant in Chicago, viz.: One car clipped and one 
Car not clipped, we got 11-2cents per bu. more for the clipped than the unclipped oats (1-2 cent per bu. covers cost 


of clipping and waste) * * * * * * * ete, Yours truly, 


HOGAN & NEILSON. er: f55 
» -SENECA, ILL., May 8, 1890. Excelsior’ Oat Clipper and Separator. 


—_——_ —————S=====E=__S— 


and other like Circumstances. 


2 
2 
ic 
| 
= 
@ 
=) 
~ 
ot 


With same Power, Conditions of Grain, 


39 


ALL SIZES AND STYLES OF 
“Pease ’’ Farm Fanning Mills. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE 
EHPEASE.MANFGL 
_ RACINE,WIS- 


“Pease” Farm Fans, 
“Pease” and “Wells” 

Warelouse Fanning Mills, 
- “Pease” Dustiless Separators, 


EXCELSIOR 


' Receiving Separators, 

Grain Graders, Cleaners 
; and Polishers, Car Pallers, ‘s : = 
DSF Fig. 2. Sectional View. Bag Trucks, Warehouse Trucks, Ex 5 aes 
aoe RIES ELEVATOR SUPPLIES, COMBINED OAT CLIPPER AND 
Excelsior Dustless Separator and Gracer. Etc., Ete. SEPARATOR, CRADER AND FOLISHER. 


_H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U. S. A. 


CELSIOR” 


CLIPS OATS, CLEANS, SEPARATES AND GRADES ALL KINDS 
OF GRAIN. POLISHES WHEAT, BARLEY, MALT, RYE & OATS. 
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= LOCHER AUTOMATIC SCALE 


Commands the attention of the Grain Trade on account 
of its extreme simplicity, total absence of all complica- 
tion, small vertical space required, its unerring, great 
accuracy. The ability to perform its difficult duty with- 
out any attention; and under the most adverse circum- 
stances continuously weighing, accurately registering, 
and when set for the purpose, delivering a car load or 
any other given quantity with absolute certainty; no 
more, no less. 

This Scale was awarded the highest 
and only premium, a silver medal, at 
the Cincinnati Centennial Exposition 
of 1888. The Locher Weighers are 
manufactured, not only for Grain, but 
for Coal, Cotton Seed, and also for all 
kinds of fluids, and of a capacity of 
from 200 lbs. to two tons per minute. ~~ ‘ 

They are made to weigh and deliver material as fast as the feed for a mill or other machine requires it. 


Every Scale Warranted and Sent on 30 Days’ Trial. 
WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS TO THE 


LOCHER SCALE C0., DECATUR, ILL. 


—S= 


i a 
* Mill 


Fixe 


\ 
easy 


= 


and 


power shut off. 


of labor-saving, 
danger. 
For full particulars 


URR MILLS 


Guaranteed to be the best. mills manufact- 
+ ared for-making fine Corn. Meal, gricding Oil 
Cake, Marl, Capiolites, Mineral Paint, Cement 
and Cotton Seed; also the beet aod chespest 
Cotton Seed Huller ever «ffered to the trade. 
Write fcr particulars and samples of ground 
material. » Address 
WALDRON & SPROUT, Muncy, Pa. 
Manufacturers of French Burr Mills, 
Flour Bolts, Wheat Scourers and Clean- 
ers, Corn Meai Sifters and Ear Corn 
Crushers, 


Nt 


svi 


<==, 
Te 


ELEVATOR ENGINES. 


Upright and Horizontal, Stationary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO SIXTEEN HORSE POWER, 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


o TREE o 


Soule Grain Elevator 


THIS DEVICE | 


Is guaranteed to shut off the feed 
before the cup belt stops, thus allow- 
ing it to go on without a choke 
simultaneously sounding the 
alarm. Should the leg clog from 
any other cause, the alarm will 
sound continuously until relieved or 


May be applied to any belt run- 
ning in any direction that it is 
desired to watch, either as a matter 
convenience or 


address 


A. P, DICKEY MFG, CO,, 


RACINE, WIS. 


SO" ‘ 
a Sh Z BZ 


aWE Bes, & CHEAPEST _ 


carerteeeremene 


yy 
Null 
i) 
ym 


RICE AUTOMATI 


Safety Alarm. 


8 ro 500 H. P. 


FINE VERTICAL ENGINES 


From One H. P. Upward. 
BOILERS, STEAM PUMPS, ETC. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0. 


St. Louis, 
Omaha, 


Chicago, 
St, Paul, 


Kansas City; 
Denver, 


USE THE 


* 


STAR VENTILATOR 


FOR THE 


VENTILATION 


Churches Public Buildings, School- 


A= 
Pat. Mar. 19, 1889. THE OLD STYLE. 


THE ACME LINK BEL 


IS MADE ONLY BY THE 

Page Belting Company, Concord, N. 

BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Chicago, 

Francisco. Also, manufacturers of all f 
staple grades of Leather Belting and Lac: 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue—a valuab! 
treatise on belting, Free. 5 


IMPORTANT | 
INVENTIOY, 


Suitable for all purposes 
quiring 


Houses, Theaters, Residences, 
Cotton, Woolen and Carpet Mills, 
Machine Shops, Forndries, 


Bag Holder and Truck. 
A combination costing no ; 


Breweries, Stables, &c. truck or attachment to 
platform scale. al 1 
ders and correspondence 
solicited from responsibl 
parties. Adjustatle to any” 
size sack. 


C.W.CRANE, — 
900 4th Street, South, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Upon app ication we will furnish a 
Blue-Print sketch showing detail and 
uses of the STAR whe VENTILATOR. 


MERCHANT & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK. LONDON. 


Kemp’s Double Cam Hay ress CV giv: 
away if it will not fill demands of my circulars, 


JAMES KEMP, Kempton, Ill, 


